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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1855. 


Potes, 
POPIANA, 


Pope's Letters and Quarrel with Ralph Allen. 
—It is obvious that most of our previous know- 
ledge and impressions regarding the private history 
of Pope, requires now to be sifted and modified. 
The poet delighted in stratagem and mystification ; 
he inserted, omitted, altered, and transposed 
names, initials, dates, and incidents, for the pur- 
pose of misleading and perplexing his readers and 
editors; and in this labour it must be confessed 
he was eminently successful. Mr. Bowles had a 
glimpse of the reality as respects the letters, but 
it was not until the writer in The Atheneum ob- 
tained access to a portion of the original corre- 
spondence, and saw how the printed copies had 
been “ cooked” or manufactured, that the public 
was made fully aware of the extent of the decep- 
tion. This new track of illustration has been well 
followed up in “N. & Q.;” and in Vol. xii. 
p-277., W. M. 'T. has added an interesting con- 
tribution relative to Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, and 
the Sappho or Sapphos of the printed correspond- 
ence. ‘The assumption of the poet’s intimacy with 
this lady is no doubt primarily due to the fact 
that Mrs. Thomas, in her letter to Cromwell, 
incidentally includes Pope among her absent 
friends, and to the poet’s substitution of “ Mrs. 
T——” for Mrs. Teresa, which led Ayre, in 
his Life of Pope, 1745, to conclude that Mrs. 
Thomas was the person meant. Ayre printed the 
name at length, and added, that ‘“ Mrs. Thomas 
passed whole days, and more than days, with Mr. 
Cromwell or Mr. Pope, or both.” The antiquated 
scandal passed current with Bowles, Roscoe, and 
other editors of Pope down to his latest and least, 
who will certainly attempt no justification. Such 
errors are very easily committed, when there is 
no suspicion of bad faith, and when corroborating 
circumstances seem to point to the wrong con- 
clusion. 

Iam nevertheless much surprised, like W. M. 
T., at the note in Bowles, which asserts that 
“Mrs. T: "was Mrs. Thomas in the original. 
The notes marked “C” in Mr. Bowles’s edition of 
Pope were supplied by Mr. Alexander Chalmers, 
who had obtained the use of the original letters 
addressed to Teresa and Martha Blount. The 
letters were then in a loose state, and I am sorry 
to add that many were never returned, and cannot 
now be recovered. ‘The letter in question, how- 
ever, is in the collection at Maple , meee and 





there the passage reads, “ Mrs. Teresa has ho- 

nestly assured me that but for some whims of that 

kind which she can't entirely conquer, she would 

go a-raking with me in man’s clothes,” 
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reducing the name to “ Mrs, T »" Pope altered 
some of the expressions, as may be seen from the 
printed correspondence. Indeed, it may be safely 
asserted, that not one letter of the poet’s was ever 
published by him without alteration. To correct, 
amend, and retouch, was through life his favourite 
employment. Like Southey, ‘he must have re- 
joiced in proof-sheets! He might nod at table 
over his wine, even when the Prince talked of 
poetry; but had “ Fritz” put a manuscript into 
the poet’s hand for examination, he would soon 
have discovered how completely awake were Pope's 
critical faculties. Bolingbroke forgot the strength 
of this habit — or rather passion —of his friend 
when he insulted his memory with respect to the 
corrections made on the “ Patriot King,” Some- 
times one is at a loss to discover the object of 
Pope in these alterations. For example, if it were 
necessary to tell the world of his desire to serve 
Martha Blount, it would have been as well in the 
following instance to have given the original ex- 
pression of his feelings. Letter XVI. of the series 
addressed to the ladies at Maple Durham, in 
Roscoe's edition stands thus : 

“TI must not conclude without telling you, that I will 
do the utmost in the affair you desire. It would be an 
inexpressible joy to me if I could serve you, and I will 
always do all 1 can to give myself pleasure. I wish as 
well for you as for myself; I am in love with you both as 
much as I am with myself, for I find myself most so with 
either when I least suspect it.” 


In the original letter the conclusion is both 
more piquant and affectionate, besides containing 
an allusion to one of the beauties of the day: 


“Now I am talking of beauty, I shall see my Lady 
Jane Hyde to-morrow at Cornbury. I shall pass a day 
and night at Blenheim Park, and will then hasten home, 
taking Reading by the way. I have everywhere made 
inquiry if it be possible to get any annuities on sound se- 
curity. It would really be an inexpressible joy to me if I 
could serve you, and I will always do my utmost to give 
myself pleasure. 

“TI beg you both to think as well of me — that is, to 
think me as much yours as any one else. What degree 
of friendship and tenderness I feel for you I must be con- 
tent with being sure of myself, but I shall be glad if you 
believe it in any degree. Allow me as much as you can, 
and think as well of me as you are able, of one whose im- 
perfections are so manifest, and who thinks so little of 
himself as to think ten times more of either of you.” (No 
signature.) 


The following is an instance of elaboration. 
Letter XILII., in Roscoe's series, begins thus : 


“You have asked me news a hundred times at the first 
word you spoke to me, which some would interpret as if 
you expected nothing better from my lips: and truly it is 
not a sign two lovers are together, when they can be so 
impertinent as to inquire what the world does, All I 
mean by this is, that either you or I are not in love with 
the other. I leave you to guess which of the two is that 
stupid and insensible creature, so blind to the other’s 
excellences and charms. 

“ This, then, shall be a letter of news; and sure if you 
did not think me the humblest creature in the world, you 
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would never imagine a poet could dwindle to a brother of | 
Dawks and Dyer, from a rival of Tate and Brady.” 


The original is destitute of the above pre- 
liminary flourish ; it stands as follows : 


“ Lapres. — It is a difficult task you have imposed upon 
me, that of writing news; and if you did not think me the 
humblest creature in the world, you could never imagine 
a poet would dwindle to a brother of Dyer and Dawkes, 
and an associate of Tate and Brady. At this time, in- 
deed, I might allege many excuses for disobeying you in 
this point —as, first, that I have too much news to war- 
rant the writing any. Secondly, that it is dangerous; 
and, thirdly, and principally, that it is troublesome to 
me.” 

Many expressions of attachment and self-abase- 
ment—graceful and becoming, as addressed to 
young ladies of rank and beauty—are omitted in 
the printed correspondence. One epistle begins: 
“Fair Ladies—TJ would call you dear ladies, if I 
durst ;" and he tells them, that “the days of 
beauty are as the days of greatness, and so long 
as your eyes make their sunshine, all the world are 
your adorers.” The words here given in Italics 
were omitted. In the above extract, perhaps, the 
reference to his visiting at Blenheim ca Pope 
to make the alteration, as in his latter days his 
friendships lay chiefly among the opposite party. 
He was also, as the writer in the Atheneum justly 
remarked, averse to ranking with the Roman 
Catholics, though he nominally adhered to the old 
faith ; and I find in the original letter on Arabella 
Fermor’s marriage, the words: “ My acquaintance 
runs so much in an anti-Catholic channel, that it 
was but the other day I heard,” &c. In another 
letter, entitled, To a Lady in the Name of her 
Brother, a certain priest, Sir William Kennedy, is 
transformed into “ The reverend Mr. ” This 
letter is one of the most epee in the series. 
It is found only in what Pope called the surrep- 
titious editions; but it was assuredly written b 
him, commencing “ Dear Sisters,” and printed with 
the usual amount of verbal alteration. Instances 
of this kind might be multiplied. Delicacy and de- 
corum prompted other excisions ; for the manners 
of that age allowed great latitude, both in con- 
versation and writing, as the Suffolk correspon- 
dence and memoirs of the period abundantly show. 
Pope certainly exceeded; his genius and the al- 
lowance made for “a man of his make” (his own 
expression) proving his shield and buckler; but 
he knew that something was due to public ap- 
pearances. No imputation, unless it be that of 
too great indulgence, rested on his female friends. 
Their innocence is established even by letters 
unfit for publication. 

My object, however, at present, is to direct the 
attention of some of the correspondents of “ N. & 
Q.” to Pope’s quarrel with al h Allen. Mr. 
Cunningham, in his edition of cx omens Lives, 





has copied Sir John Hawkins’s version of the story, 
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that Martha Blount, when on a visit with Pope at 
Prior Park, “ signified an inclination to go to the 
Popish chapel at Bath, and desired of Mr. Allen 
the use of his chariot for the purpose; but he 
being at that time Mayor of the city, suggested 
the impropriety of having his carriage seen at the 
door of a place of worship to which, as a magistrate, 
he was at least restrained from giving a sanction, 
and might be required to suppress, and therefore 
desired to be excused.” The published letters 
give no support to this statement, but it had pro- 
bably some foundation in facts not yet ascertained. 
Was Mr. Allen Mayor of Bath in 1743? I am 
convinced that Mr. Roscoe is wrong in assigning 
the misunderstanding to the year 1742; it must 
have occurred in the autumn of 1743. Mr. Allen 
said the dispute rested entirely upon a mutual 
misunderstanding between Martha Blount and his 
wife, which appeared in two or three days after 
Martha's arrival. Pope gallantly took the whole 
cause of the quarrel on himself; it was in resent- 
ment of the conduct of the Allens to him, and to 
remove him from such treatment, that she stayed 
alone to suffer it. She did stay at Mr. Allen’s for 
some days after Pope left, at which he was by no 
means pleased, as appears from the printed cor- 
respondence. Martha, in her account of the affair 
to Spence, said she soon observed a strangeness 
of behaviour in them; they used Mr. Pope very 
rudely, and Mr. Warburton with double com- 
plaisance, to make their ill usage of the other 
more apparent; herself they “ used very oddly, 
in a stiff and over-civil manner.” I have already 
expressed my opinion, that “it is highly impro- 
bable, that Mr. Allen, who so often entertained 
the poet, and who so cordially admired his genius, 
should have treated his visitor with rudeness” 
(Life of Pope, p. 287.). But in the Maple Dur- 
ham Collection is a letter on this subject, which 
had escaped my notice. It is addressed to Pope, 
whose reply to it will be found in Bowles and 
Roscoe. The letter is in Martha Blount’s hand- 
writing, but is without signature : 


“ T hope you are well. Iam not. My spirits are quite 
down, though they should not, for these people deserve 
so much to be despised. One should do nothing but 
laugh. I packed up my things yesterday; the servants 
knew it; Mr. and Mrs, Allen never said a word, nor so 
much as asked me how I went, where or when. In short, 
from every one of them much greater inhumanity that 
See I could conceive anybody could show. Mr. War- 

urton took no notice of me—’tis most wonderful. They 
have not one of them named your name, nor drunk your 
health, since you went. They talk to one another without 

utting me at all in the conversation. Lord Archibald 
Prord Archibald Hamilton] is come to Lincolm [Lin- 
combe}. I was to have gone this morning in his coach, 
but unluckily he keeps it here. I shall go and contrive 
something with them to-day; for I do really think these 
people would shove me out, if I did not go soon. I would 
run all inconveniences and drink the waters, if I thought 
they would do me good. My present state is deplorable 
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—I’ll get out of it as soon as I can. 
pliments to Mr. Br—— [illegible]. 

“ Thursday Morning, 8 o’clock.” 

Addressed — 

“To Mr. Pope, to be left with Mr. Pyne, the Post- 
master, Bristoll.” 

Pope’s answer, the 61st (misplaced) in Roscoe's 
series of “ Letters to and from Martha and Te- 
resa Blount,” evinces his hearty sympathy with 
his female friend, and his strong affection for her. 
He was pained to find that she was still under 
the roof of the Allens, and dreads their pro- 
voking her to any expression unworthy of her : 
“even laughter would be taking too much notice.” 
The difficulties attendant on a lady then travelling 
alone, or Martha’s peculiar timidity, with an in- 
dication perhaps of the state of the roads requir- 
ing six horses, are seen in this passage : 

“ If you would go directly to London, you may, with- 
out the least danger, go in a coach and six of King’s 
horses (with a servant on horseback, as far as Marlbo- 
rough, writing to John [his man John Serle] to meet 
you there), for 6/. or 7/, as safe, no doubt, as in any 
nobleman’s or gentleman’s coach.” 

How poor Martha got out of her perplexity, is 
not stated. Ralph Allen and Pope afterwards 
met, but the rupture was never wholly made up ; 
and the poet's will, if not “ polluted with female 
resentment” towards Mr. Allen, as Johnson al- 
leges, at least bore marks of wounded pride and 
a sense of injury. All Pope’s quarrels realised 
Coleridge’s fine lines : 

“ They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder.” 
R. Carrutuers. 


Adieu. My com- 


Taverness. 





Pope and Bathurst the Bookseller (Vol. xii., 
p. 357.). — Mr. Woopman is pleased to say that 
Ihave “fallen into several errors;” but out of 
tenderness and delicacy, I suppose, he is content 
to point out one error—that Motte, the bookseller, 
“died March 12, 1738, not 1758, as stated by 
P. A.B.” As I do not think it creditable that 
vague charges and mere assertions should appear 
in the pages of “N. & Q.,” I request — at all sa- 
crifice of my personal feelings — that he will spe- 
cifically refer to these “several errors,” that I 
may justify, correct, or stand corrected. Mean- 
while, in respect to my one specific error, I shall 
take leave to refer you and your readers to m 
letter (Vol. xii., p. 60.), the sole purport of which 
was to draw attention to that very error, or other 
errors, in certain statements in the Gent. Mag. 
(date and pages were given). It had been there 
stated that a letter from Pope, without date, 
proved that he, Pope, continued to receive large 
sums from Bathurst, Motte’s successor ; whereas, 
I observed, Pope died in 1744, and Motte, ac- 
cording to the writer in the Gent. Mag. (p. 146., 
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there referred to), lived to 1758. My one error, 
therefore, consists in having, as Mr. Woopman 
asserts, pointed out an error in the Gent. Mag. ! 
I saw there must be error somewhere, and threw 
out a conjecture — could “ only suppose ” — that 
Pope’s letter must have been written many years 
before, and addressed to Bathurst while he was 
“the apprentice, servant, or partner of Motte.” 
Mr. Woopman is evidently shocked at the idea of 
his grandfather having been a “ servant,” calls it 
“an amusing supposition,” and tells us that 
Nichols said “he was reputed a baronet, though 
he did not choose to assert his title.” Well, what 
if he were? Mr. Woopman does not, I em 
deny that he was a bookseller, and that is all we 
are concerned to know. Being a bookseller, he 
must have been an apprentice; and if, as usual, 
there was an interval between apprenticeship and 
partnership, he was during that interval the ser- 
vant of Motte; and in the honest, wholesome sim- 
plicity of those days, was, no doubt, so called. 

P. A. B. 


— 





LAY PREBENDARIES. 
Camden, a Prebendary of Sarum.— 


“This distinguished scholar, antiquary, herald, and 
historian, though a layman, was collated to this pre- 
bendal stall [Ilfracombe] by his friend Dr. John Piers, 
Bishop of Sarum, early in 1589. ‘In the preceding June, 
1588,’ says Wood, p. 409., Athene Oxon., ‘he took a 
journey to Ilfracombe, in Devonshire, to obtain more 
knowledge in the antiquities of that county and else- 
where, for the next edition of his Britannia; and on the 
6 February following, he was made Prebendary of IIfra- 
combe, in the church of Salisbury, in the place of one 
J. Hetman, which prebendaryship he kept to the time of his 
death, The said journey, and others that he took for that 
purpose, the charges of them were defrayed by Dr. Ga- 
briel Goodman, Dean of Westminster.* 

“His collation to the Prebend is not now to be dis- 
covered in Bishop Piers’s register. The truth is, the acts 
of about four years of the register have perished, viz. 
from 3 March, 1584-5, until his translation to York, 19 
February, 1588-9. Perhaps the loss may have been occa- 
sioned by the indiscriminate havoc and spoliations during 
the grand rebellion, when the Bishop’s Palace was turned 
into a tavern! But that Camden held the Prebend of 
Ilfracombe until his death, is thus distinctly proved from 
folio 19. of the register of Dr. John Davenant, Bishop of 
Salisbury : 

“*¢ Vigesimo tertio die mensis Februarii Anno Diii juxta 
computacionem Ecclié Anglicane millesimo sexcentesimo 
vicesimo tertio apud Westmonasterium antefatus Rev. 
Pater Canonicatum in Ecclia sua Cathedrali Sarum et 
Prebendam de Ilfracombe in eadem ab antiquo fundatam 
per mortem naturalem Magistri Willelmi Camden ultimi 
Canonici et Prebendarii eorundem nunc vacantes et ad suam 
collationem pleno jure spectantes Edwardo Davenant, 
clerico, in Artibus Magistro contulit, intuitu caritatis,’ etc. 

“ He died at Chiselhurst, Kent, 9 November, 1623, zt. 
seventy-three; was buried on 19 November, in West- 
minster Abbey. I look in vain for any authority of his 

* Through the same patronage he had obtained his 
mastership in Westminster School, ‘ 
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having visited, and much less for having resided at Ilfra- 
combe, after his appointment to this ‘Prebend, though 
Lysons (p. 290., Part II., Devon) refers to such a tradi- 
tion. Arms of Camden: argent, a fess engrailed, between 
six cross croslets, fitchy sable.” — Ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties in Devon, by the Rev. George Oliver, art. ILFRACOMBE, 
note, vol. ii. p. 138. 

Independently of the interest felt in any thin 
illustrative of the title of Camden, I am iesol 
to forward the above extract by observing, that 
in the new editions by Duffus Hardy of Le 
Neve's Fasti Ecclesie Anglicane, the name of 
Camden is not inserted amongst the incumbents 
of Prebends in the church of Sarum. Neither, 
indeed, is the collation of Davenant there men- 
tioned as Prebendary; though his collations as 
archdeacon of Berks, in 1630, and as treasurer of 
the cathedral in 1634, are both given. 

Another Prebend (that of Shipton) in the same 
cathedral, was permanently assigned by James I. 
to the Regius Professorship of Civil Law at Ox- 
ford; and is expressly reserved by an exception 
in its favour (§ xxrx., stat. 13. and 14 Car. IL, 
c. 4.) known as the Act of Uniformity, so as to be 
tenable by a layman. Query, How do the Cathe- 
dral Commissioners intend to deal with this stall ? 
And was the delay in the nomination of the new 
professor, and the provisional nature of the ap- 
pointment—so it was described in the newspapers 
—occasioned by any considerations of the expe- 
diency of awaiting their Report? Batxtoensis. 





MEDAL OF THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 


The volume of the Harl. MS., 6584., seems to 
be a rough copy of Bishop Burnet’s History of his 
Own Time, with many variations from the printed 
editions. It contains some useful remarks by 
Dr. Gifford, who states that, “from many par- 
ticulars, it appears that the printed editions 
were not taken from these papers.” Amon 
other matters is the following notice of a meda 
struck for Louise de Queroualle, Duchess of 
Portsmouth, one of the most extravagant in- 
triguantes of the court of Charles II, At the time 
it was written the bishop thought the account 
“deserved to be put in history;” but this trim- 
ming prelate, for some reason or other, has omitted 
to notice it in his published work : 

“The king (Charles II.) seemed fonder of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth than ever, though an intrigue had been 
discovered between the Grand Prior of France and her, 
in which it was said that the king, coming himself in a 
little abruptly on them, where they were together in her 
closet, saw more than he himself had a mind to see. 
Upon this the king ordered the Grand Prior to go out of 
England immediately ; but he, that had all the insolence 
of his country about him, without the spirit that generally 
accompanied it, began to pretend that, by the laws of 
England, the king could banish nobody, and that there- 
fore he would not obey his order. But the king let him 
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understand that the laws of England could only be 
claimed by Englishmen; and so, if he did not obey his 
orders in twenty-four hours’ time, he would make him 
feel what he could do for him. Upon this he went away: 
but this, instead of diminishing the king’s kindness for 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, as everybody expected it 
would have done, increased it to that pitch, that after 
this the king kissed her often before all the world, which 
he was never observed to do before this time. There was 
also a medal struck for her: her face was on the one side, 
with Lucia Duchissa Portsmouthensis about it; and on 
the reverse a cupid was sitting on a globe, and about him 
Omnia vincit. ‘This was insolent to all degrees, the medals 
being exposed to sale by the goldsmiths: and one that 
happened to go by a goldsmith’s shop, bought one of 
them for me, which I happened to show that evening to 
some of the court that came to see me. Whether this 
was told again or not I cannot tell, but the very next day 
all the medals were called in, and were never seen any 
more. So that I never saw any of them but my own, 
which is in silver, and of the size of half-a-crown. 
This I thought deserved to be put in history, to show 
how far the insolence of a whore can rise.” 


One of these silver medals, I am informed, is 
preserved in the British Museum. J. Ysowsg.t. 





BURIALS WITHOUT COFFINS. 


In looking over some memorials of a dis- 
tinguished family in the West of England, I find 
the burial of one of its members thus recorded : 

“ April 30, 1701, died Sir N——- L——, at his house in 
, and was buried in the outer chancel of the 
said church, on the 3rd of May, at 12 of the clock at night, 
without a coffin, according to his own directions, He was 
then in his 88th year.” 

Some of your readers can state whether in- 
stances of this mode of burial have occurred to 
them. At this moment I can only call to mind 
that George Psalmanazar, fifty years later, “ ear- 
nestly requested that his body should not be en- 
closed in any kind of coffin, but be decently 
laid in a shell without a lid or other covering.” 
We are told that the Emperor Joseph* pro- 
hibited the interment of bodies, not in churches 
only, but in towns and their suburbs. He also 

roscribed the use of coffins, and ordered lime to 

strewed on the corpse to accelerate its dis- 

solution. This latter edict, Eustace tells us, giving 
general disgust, was suppressed. 

Might not good reason be given for the occa- 
sional adoption of this practice, so that the dust 
should speedily “return to the earth as it was”? 
How many painful scenes, both in churches and 
churchyards, and how much of infectious disease 
might have been prevented, if, in committing the 
= to the ground, “ earth to earth” had been 
literally carried into effect, and that a triple, or 
even a single coffin had not been used. What 
sad spectacles have been presented to survivors 











* Query, Joseph I. or Il. ? 
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visiting the vaults of their forefathers ! — heaps | 


of coffins pressing down each other, broken into 
fragments, illustrating literally what our Lord 
alludes to, “ whited sepulchres,” fair outwardly, 
but “ within full of dead men’s bones and all un- 
cleanness.” 

A friend of mine tells me that in digging the 
foundation of his church, about to be enlarged, a 
great number of lead coffins were removed. To 
ensure decency, he superintended the work per- 
sonally, He was greatly struck with the decom- 
posed state of most of the coffins, those buried 
fourteen years and upwards, appeared covered 
with blisters, breaking through from the inside, 
which was quite white and powdery, as though 
lime had been placed between the shell and the 
lead. He learnt, however, that lime had not been 
used, but that the appearances were occasioned 
by oxydation of the lead, produced by acid con- 
tained in the wood of the shells, that oak con- 
tains more of this acid than any other wood, and 
that elm is now generally used, as it contains less, 
if any, of this destructive ingredient. 

Now, if the directions of the worthy Knight, 
quoted at the commencement of this paper, had 
been oftener followed, much, if not all, that we 
have spoken of could not have occurred. 

Should this mode of burial be ever again prac- 
tised, it is, of course, assumed that all that is de- 
corous and reverential should be observed. ‘The 
corpse should be most carefully shrouded, and 
conveyed to the grave in a shell, covered with a 
pall, so that, until actually placed in the grave, the 


same appearance would present itself to the spec- | 


tator as is now observable at every funeral. 


J. H. M. | 





Minor Notes. 

Newcourt's “ Repertorium.” — Among the works 
suggested for republication in A Plan for a Church 
History Society, by Dr. Maitland, is that of New- 
court’s Repertorium. 
sirable an undertaking, the indefatigable William 
Cole has collected some materials, which may be 


To help forward so de- | 


turned to account by any future editor of that | 


valuable work. Cole says : 


“ Having occasionally entered into my copy of Mr. | 


Newcourt’s Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Lon- 


dinense many manuscript additions from various manu- | 


scripts and other authorities, and after the dispersion of 
my books they may fall into hands that may make no 
use of them, I thought that putting them all together 
in this manner, leaving room on the opposite side to 
enter such other as may occur, might be useful to any 
future editor of that useful book.” 


These MS. additions fill about thirty-eight sides 
of folio, and are preserved in the Additional MSS. 
No. 5833. in the British Museum. Is anything 


known of Cole’s copy of Newcourt, containing the 
original notes ?- 
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The Cavalry Charge at Balaclava.—At the late 
banquet in Glasgow, the Duke of Hamilton the 
chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening — 
“the Crimean army, and welcome to the vic- 
torious heroes who have returned" — spoke of the 
services and sufferings of our soldiers; and, refer- 
ring to the charge at Balaclava, said there was 
not one who joined in it who was not as great a 
patriot hero as Curtius, who threw himself into 
the gulf to save his country. Sir A. Alison, who 
followed the duke in a long harangue, repeated 
the same comparison. “ The leading journal” has 
thrown some ridicule on this “ classical allusion,” 
as inappropriate. Without presuming to argue 
the question of its fitness or unfitness, I think that 
a closer parallel to the justly lauded action may 
be found in the Roman history. Something very 
similar is stated to have occurred at the battle of 
Canne. Plutarch, in his life of Fabius Maximus, 
thus relates the incident : 

“ It is also said, that a strange and fatal accident hap- 
pened to the Roman cavalry. For the horse which 
Emilius rode, having received some hurt, threw him: 
and those about him alighting to assist and defend the 
Consul on foot, the rest of the cavalry seeing this, and 
taking it for a signal for them to do the same, all quitted 
their horses, and charged on foot. At sight of this, 
Hannibal said, ‘ This pleases me better than if they had 
been delivered to me bound hand and foot.’” — Lang- 
horne’s Plutarch, 6th edit., vol. ii, p. 19. 

Here all the circumstances are combined which 
occurred at Balaclava —the mistaken order, the 
devoted charge, the disastrous consequence, and 
the exulting enemy. 

This coincidence seems worthy of notice in 
“N. & Q,” and in the future history of the 
Crimean war. F. 


Prynne's Removal from Caernarvon to Jersey.— 
As there have been several notices of Prynne’s 
residence in Jersey, I thought the following copy 
of the receipt for the expences incurred in the 
removal of the persecuted antiquary to that island 
might not be without interest : — 

* xj° die Julii, 1638. 

“Receaved upon an order of ‘the iiij* of July, 
1638, by vertue of his M** I'res of privy seale 
dated viij® Junii, 1638, of John Savile, esq’re, 
one of the Tello™* of the Receipt of his Ma‘ 
Excheq', by me Rob't Amvill, the som’ of 
cvj'' x* in satisfacc’on of my chardges, and in 
considerac’on of the danger and trouble w™ I 
did undergoe, being imployed by my father 
the late highe Sheriffe of the Countye of Car- 
narvan, in conveying W™ Prinn by sea from 
the Castle of Carnarvan unto the Isle of 


Jersey. I say received - - - evj' x*. 
* (Signed) Rosert Amvitt.” 


Being simply a receipt, the information it gives 
is not much; and the apportionment of the sum 
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into the accommodation afforded to the prisoner, 
aud other items of interest —in fact, the propor- 
tion of the bread to the sack—must remain mat- 
ter of conjecture till the account itself shall be 
discovered ; which, as it would only contain par- 
ticulars, and not affect a claim for money, may 
not have been preserved. J. Br, 


Mueries. 
MANUSCRIPT OF BASIL KENNETT. 

I have in my possession a small quarto MS. (ap- 
parently autograph) of about forty leaves, entitled 
Verses on Religious and Moral Subjects, translated 

Srom some of the chief Italian Poets. On the leaf 
preceding the title is the following dedication: “'I'o 
Mrs. Howe, with the humble respects and affection- 
ate good wishes of Basil Kennett.” There is no date. 
Che paper is thin andof fine quality. Water-marks, 
on some of the sheets, a shield (within olive- 
branches) bearing a lion rampant, in chief three 
fleur-de-lis; on others the letters “ B.G.” sur- 
mounted by acrown. The writing seems as old 
us quite the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Chere are twenty short poems. ‘The first consists 
of twenty-two lines, and is called “ The Invoca- 
tion, from Celio Magno: O di somma bontate 
ardente sole!” &c. It begins : 

“©O good supreme! O beauty not to fade! 

Of whom a thousand suns are but the shade! ” 
‘The other verses are from Petrare, Tasso, Della 
Casa, Simon Ran e Requesen, Carlo Maria Maggi, 
Frosini, Filicaia, and Borghini. English titles, 
Che Traveller, The Adventurer, The Pilgrim, 
The Counsellor, The Monitor, The Philosopher, 
The Convert, The Penitent, The Example, Heroic 
Virtue, The Sufferer, Mount Tabor and Mount 
Calvary, Humility Exalted, Divine Love, Divine 
Providence, The Grand Alliance, Time, The Re- 
treat, The Watch. 

Have these translations been published ? If so, 
when and where? I have not access to Kennett's 
works. Who was “Mrs. Howe”? What is the 
explanation of the water-marks ? 

Beccles. 


“curta,” “ COMITIA CURIATA.” 


Am I wrong in thinking the first of these an 
Alban word? . Alba was at the head of a confede- 
racy of thirty curia, corporate towns possessing a 
curia or deliberating body. The comitia curiata 


S. W. Rix. 


then was the general assembly for the members of | 


the different curiw. It is essentially a popular 
assembly. In process of time, when Rome, the 


when again the Curiatii are Albans, she na- 
turally took the lead in the confederacy of the 
thirty curiae. Some of these corporate towns, 
however, it is probable were destroyed in the 
different wars of which we read ; but, at any rate, 
as foreigners settled in them who had not the 
franchise, the comitia curiaia gradually became, 
from a popular and representative, a patrician 
assembly ; and thus the change introduced into 
the constitution by Servius Tullius was similar 
to that effected by Cleisthenes at Athens. He 
did not alter the number thirty; but instead of 
taking for the basis of his government an extinct 
confederacy of curiz, he divided the whole people 
into thirty tribes ; in four of which the citizens of 
Rome herself, in the other twenty-six the inha- 
bitants of the outlying towns in the Roman state, 
enrolled themselves. Thus a really popular and 
representative assembly was organized in the comi- 
tia tributa. Whether the patricians proper, the 
members of the comitia curiata, took much part 
in the new assembly, is of little consequence ; 
more particularly as they were duly enrolled ac- 
cording to their property in the comitia centuriata, 
a military organisation similar in some respects to 
that introduced by Lycurgus at Sparta. It does 
not appear improbable that, before the thirty 
curiw were made up from the three nations, the 
Rhamnes, Tities, and Luceres, the party of Ro- 
mulus, the Sabines and the Etruscans, the 
Rhamnes and Tities had each fifteen curia. A 
difficulty has been raised as to the mode of pro- 
cedure when the curie were equally divided on a 
question; is it not probable, that in such a case 
the king had a casting vote, which would be a 
reason for the choice of kings alternately from the 
Sabine and Roman stock? That the curia, in early 
times, was very small, it is reasonable to believe ; 
especially as it probably meant at first ten families, 
which in process of time became ten clans (gentes) 
under a curio. Three of the names of curiae, 
which have come down to us—Calabra, Veliensis, 
and Tifata—seem to be not only local, but to 
make out a case for the wide extent of Alban rule. 


R. J. Avven. 





Minor Queries. 


Was Anne Boleyn buried at Salle ? — Salle 
Church, Norfolk, is mentioned by Miss Strick- 
land as the burial-place of Anne Boleyn, and I 
have elsewhere read an account of her body 
(which had been previously buried in the Tower) 
being carried off by Sir Thomas Wyatt and a 
party of faithful friends for more honourable in- 


| terment. 


colony of Alba, had so far increased in power | 


as not only to throw off all dependence on, 


Some time ago I made a pilgrimage thither for 
the purpose of seeing the spot, but found the 


but even to overthrow the mother city Alba, | story was not credited by the intelligent inhabit- 
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ants of the place. Does any one know where her 
remains now repose ? A.S. 


“ Gillingham,” Etymology of. — The name Gil- 
lingham has been supposed to be derived from the 
A.-S. gyllan, to roar, howl, &c., in allusion either 
to the murmuring sound produced by one or two 
streams that flow through that parish — although 
the levelness of the country precludes the idea of 
any waterfall — or else because the wind may be 
presumed, when rough, to have made a sighing or 
howling amidst the trees of the forest which once 
surrounded the place. Now, as it happens that 
two other places in England, one in Kent and one 
in Norfolk, rejoice in this identical name, it 
seems fair to infer that similar considerations may 
have led to its adoption in all three instances. 
If there be anything in the above etymology, they 
ought all to possess some features in common, and 
perhaps some of your Kent and Norfolk corre- 
spondents will kindly give some information on 
the subject. The A.-S. spelling is Gillinga or 
Gillingaham, and discarding the “ roaring” ety- 
mology, I would submit that the first part of the 
word is merely the genitive plural of gilling, the 
diminutive form of gill, which latter may have 
been a proper name. The entire name would 
thus mean “the home of the sons of Gill,” and 
would be strictly analogous in form to Beorming- 
aham, and many other A.-S. local names. This 
theory certainly requires one to assume the exist- 
ence of three primitive Anglo-Saxon colonists of 
the same name, and it is much less poetical than 
the older etymology, too; but these defects I 
must beg your readers to pardon. Quipam. 


“ Virgin Victim.” — Who is the author of The 
Virgin Victim, a tragedy. Printed at Hunting- 
don, 8vo., 1777 ? 


Dr. Dodd's “ Sermon on Malt.” — Can any of 
your correspondents trace the origin, or authenti- 
cate the anecdote of Dr. Dodd having been com- 
pelled by a drunken party to preach on malt as 
his text? The sermon, as far as I remember, 
began with a division not into sentences, for there 
was none; not into words, for there was but one; 
not into syllables, but into letters — M. A. L. T. 
M., my masters; A.,allofyou; L., leave; T., tip- 
pling. This will be sufficient to indicate the cir- 
cumstance, and my memory does not serve me 
with more. 

Query, is the person alluded to the too cele- 


brated Dr. Dodd ? Y.BN.d. 


Arms of the Lord of Blaencych, §&c.—Can any 
of your Welsh heraldic correspondents inform me 
what arms were borne by Cadifor Fawr, Lord of 
Blaencych and Kilsant, &e. According to Ender- 
bie’s Cambria Triumphans, his arms were : argent, 
a lion passant; guardant, sable, incensed gules ; 
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but in some old family papers, I find the lion is 
rampant —in other respects the same. Which of 
these is the correct coat ? Bran, 


Dyke of Hopton Castle, Salop.—Some time ago 
I made a Note of a conversation which I. held 
with a poor woman named Dyke, who described 
herself as lineally descended from one Richard 
Dyke, who, in the civil wars, as she stated, de- 
fended Hopton Castle for King Charles I. He 
formed a matrimonial alliance with Minifred, 
daughter of Sir John Price, the parliamentary 
general in those parts. At the Restoration, 
Richard Dyke became security for Sir John, or 
some one of his family; and, like many another, 
had to pay for his kindness. Consequently, he 
retired to Douay, and afterwards to the West 
Indies ; and died in Jamaica. Can any one help 
me in tracing the pedigree, or in confirming the 
story ? Dro Duce. 


Translator of Gessner. —Can any of your 
readers inform me who is the translator of the 
Works of Solomon Gessner, published at Liver- 
pool, 3 vols. post 8vo., 1802 ? R. J. 


Honiton Schoolmasters.— From the Report of 
Commissioners of Inquiry concerning Charities 
(vol. iv. p. 14.), it appears that the Rev. Richard 
Lewis was appointed Master of the Grammar 
School at Honiton in the year 1801. Can any 
correspondent or reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
where I can find a list of the masters of this school 
prior to 1801? or can any one supply a list up to 
the date of the rebuilding of the schoolhouse in 
1765? Also, at what date was Philip Prince 
Master of Honiton School? Any one who could 
supply these particulars would greatly oblige. 

S. J. B. 


C’. Pontius, the Samnite General. — Has Niebuhr 
any classical authority for identifying the Samnite 
Pontius, who, in a, vu. c. 433., overthrew the Ro- 
mans at the Caudine Forks, with the Pontius who, 
in 460, was defeated by the Romans under Fabius 
Gurges, and afterwards beheaded? Niebuhr af- 
firms that he belonged to the Caudine tribe, but 
the Pontus of 460 was (if we may judge from the 
statement in Dionysius, that his army consisted of 
the Pentrian tribe alone) a Pentrian ; and further, 
the strange quietude of the Pontius of 433 for 
twenty-seven years is not very probable, and is 
quite unaccounted for. E. West. 


Voracity of the Hedgehog.—In the few books 
on natural history to which I have access, the 
voracity of the hedgehog is not noticed. I beg, 
therefore, to ask whether a tragical event, which 
has recently taken place in my house, is consistent 
with the habits of this (generally described) 
harmless animal? Our kitchen being infested by 
cockroaches, I offered any village boy a shilling 
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who would procure me a hedgehog. A female, 
with a young one, was soon brought : and, besides 
having the run of the beetles at night, these ani- 
mals had always bread and milk within their reach. 
One day, however, the servants heard a myste- 
rious crunching sound in the back kitchen; and 
found, on examination, that nothing was left of the 
young hedgehog but the skin and prickles — the 
mother had devoured her little pig! A friend has 
since informed me, that a gamekeeper told him of 
a hedgehog eating a couple of rabbits which had 
been confined with it, and killing others. Our 
cruel beast runs about the house very nimbly at 
night, and takes high jumps if interrupted. The 
cockroaches have much diminished in number, 
Avrrep Garry. 


Albert Smith.—In a biographical notice of 
Albert Smith, I found it stated that, while prac- 
tising as a surgeon, he) wrote a work against 
phrenology ; can you tell me any thing of its title 
or publisher ?,— if you can you will much oblige 
an American reader. Tuomas Wess. 


Rules to be observed by Public Meetings, &c. — 
Can you inform me if there is a work of any au- 
thority, yet published, on the laws that regulate, 
and the rules to be observed by public meetings, 
committees of societies, Kc. ? 

A Tyro Secretary. 

John Deane.—T'should feel obliged by informa- 
tion regarding John Dean or Deane, who is sup- 
posed to have died in South Carolina, Virginia, or 
Maryland, about 1790, in affluent circumstances ; 
whether he left a will, and the date of his death, 
&c. He was a native of the North of Scotland. 

V. T. Deane. 

Aberdeen. 


“ Polypus” or “ Polype?”—At p. 116. of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie’s Psycological Inquiries, he asks : 

“Ts it at all certain that a polypus is endowed with any 
higher properties than those which belong to vegetable 
life?” 

Setting aside the drift of the question itself, 
and of another subsequent remark on the polypus, I 
may be permitted, as a zoophytological student, to 
inquire, whether Sir Benjamin Brodie’s mind was 
not a little éoo vividly impressed with images from 
the surgery, when he penned the passages alluded 
to? 

I leave it to Mr. Gosse, or some other abler 
pen than mine, to defend the position of the 
polypes in the animal kingdom ; but having myself 
seen them busy in capturing prey, and watched 
them performing the act of swallowing, 1 cannot 
of course agree to Sir Benjamin Brodie’s implied 
opinions. 

For such a discussion your journal is, however, 
no fit place ; but the orthographical error, on the 
contrary, is a curious literary fact; and in the 

No. 316.) 





event of a third edition of the Psycological In- 
guiries, it would be well corrected. 
Marcarer Garry, 
Screw Propeller.— The Earl of Stanhope is 
stated by a correspondent, Vol. ix., p. 473., to 
have employed the identical screw propeller now 
in use, between the years 1802-5. Can you in- 
form me where I can see any drawing of this 
screw, or an account of the experiment? = Frrr, 





Pinar Queries with Answers. 


Montgomery's “ Cherrie and the Slae."—W hat 
is the meaning of the first three lines of the fol- 
lowing verse of Montgomery's “ The Cherrie and 
the Slae” ? 

“ Throw rowting of the river rang, 
The roches sounding lyke a sang, 
Quhair das kane did abound, 
With triple, tenor, counter, mein, 
And ecchoe blew a base between, 

In diapason sound. 

Set with the Ci-sol-fit-uth cleif, 
With lang and large at list, 
With quaver, crotchet, semibrief, 

And not a minum mist. 
Compleitly, mair sweetly, 
Scho fridound flat and sharp, 
Nor muses that uses 
To pin Apollo’s harp.” 

My difficulty is with the “das kane.” The best 
interpretation I can make is, daws or jackdaws 
(fowls); as kane is generally a stipulated number 
of fowls paid as rent to the lord of a manor. 
What is the meaning of “ fridound,” in the third 
last line ? J. A. Perruensis. 


[* Das kane,” says Jamieson, “should be written as one 
word; and properly denotes singing in parts: Lat. dis- 
cant-us, from discento, to sing treble.” Hence, in the 
second edition, reprinted by Dr. Irving in 1821, the line 
reads, — 

“ Quhair deskant did abound.” 
According to the same lexicographer, Fridound means 
quavered, to warble or quaver in singing, or playing on 
an instrument. We subjoin a modernised version of the 
stanza by T. D. (probably the famous T. Dempster) : 


“ Through roaring of the river rang 
The rocks, resounding like a sang, 
Blyth music did abound ; 
With treble, tenor, counter, mean, 
And Echo blew a base between, 
In diapason sound ; 
Set on Nature’s clearest clift, 
With thorow base at list ; 
With quaver, crotchet, semibrif, 
And not a minium mist; 
Compleatly, more sweetly, 
A cording flat or sharp, 
Than muse ere did use ere 
To pin Apollo’s harp.” } 


Gage on Ciphers.— In the article “Cipher,” in 
Rees’s Encyclopedia, Mr. Blair gives a specimen 
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of secret writing, of which, he says, it is impossible 
to discover the key. I imagine the following work 
refers to this cipher : 


“An Answer to the Challenges given by W. Blair, Esq., | 
respecting a cypher of his own invention, by M. Gage, 
8vo., 1809.” 

As I am unable to obtain a sight of this book, 
perhaps some of your correspondents will be able 
to furnish me with the key. P.C 


[We find the space required to comprehend Mr. Gage’s 
Key and Solution to Blair’s Specimen is more than we 
can well spare. It is probable that some of the Norwich 
booksellers may have the pamphlet among their stock. 
It is entitled “An Extract taken from Dr. Rees’s New | 
Cyclopedia, on the article Cipher, lately invented by | 
W. Blair, Esq.; to which is added, A Full Discovery of 
the Principle. By M.Gage.” J. W.H. Payne, Norwich, 
1809, pp. 26. ] 


Edward Holmes. —In the obituary of the | 
Monthly Magazine for November, 1799, the fol- 
lowing notice occurs : 


“ Died at Scorton, Edward Holmes, M.A., Master of the 
Grammar School of Scorton, in the parish of Catterick, 
formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and 
Under-Master of Harrow School. He declined officiating 
in the church on account of the worship, it being his 
opinion that Christians should not pray to Jesus Christ, 
but to God only. He drew up a reformed Liturgy in 
agreement with his sentiments, and printed it at New- 
castle. He was generally allowed to be an excellent 
scholar and critic in the learned languages.” 

I should be much obliged to any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who would give me some further in- 
formation respecting this learned person and his 
work. U. 

[A long notice of Edward Holmes is given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. |xix. pt. ii. pp. 720. 1014. He 
published An Attempt to prove the Materiality of the Soul 
by Reason and Scripture: with an Appendix, showing 
the Influence of this opinion upon the Faith and Practice 
of Christians, 8vo., 1789, 1790. ] 


Ells and Lee Families. — What are the arms of | 
Ells, co. Bucks, and Lee, co. York ? F. G. L. 
{ We find no arms for Ells. The arms of Lee, of Pinch- | 


ingthorpe, co. York, were respited for proof at the Heralds | 
Visitation in 1666.] 


: 





Heraldic Queries. — What are the names of the 
families bearing the following coats ? 

1. Sa. <A griffin passant, ar. a chief ermine. 
Crest, a griflin’s head collar’d between two wings. 

2. Az. 3 lions ramp. impaling a lion ramp. 
(Anno 1753.) 

3. Sa. A chevron between 3 spear-heads ar. | 
Crest, a dragon’s head between 2 (dragon's) wings. 

4. Az. 3 demi lions ramp. erased. Crest, a 
demi lion erased holding between the paws a 
chaplet. 

5. On a chevron engrailed between 3 cingfoils 
as many martletts. 

6. Quarterly. 


1, quarterly . . and... ,in 
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the first quarter an eagle displayed. 2. A chev. 
between 10 mullets. 3. A lion ramp. double 
queué. 4. A fesse dancetté between 6 billets. 

7. Quart. 1 and 4. A saltire engrailed. 2 and 


| 3., a griffin segreant. Crest, a talbot's head erased, 


semé of roundles. 

No. 5. was used on a seal by a family of Best, 
about a hundred years ago, but I do not find any 
arms at all like these assigned to the name of 
Best in the heraldic dictionaries. 

8. What were the arms borne by Wm. Wal- 
dron, Esq., High Sheriff for Worcestershire, = 

C. J.D. 


| 1791? 


[We have endeavoured to answer our correspondent 
from such sources as came readily to hand : 1. Short of 
London. 2. Unknown. 8. Williams. 4. Harrison of co. 
of York, 1666. 5. Unknown, 6. Quarterings of Sir Wil- 


| liam Phelips, Lord Bardolph, K.G. 7, Unknown. 8. Un- 


known. ] 


Ralph Brooke or Brook.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can learn something of 
Ralph Brooke or Brook, York Herald in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. ? 

F. G. L. 

Mpeg es notices of Ralph Brooke, whose real 
name was Brookesworth, will be found in Noble's College 
of Arms ; Archeologia, vol. i. p. xix.; Strype’s edition of 
Stow’s Survey, vol. i. book 1. c. xxiii.; Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, vol. xiii. pt. 1. p. 812.; and Chalmers’s and Rose’s 
Biographical Dictionaries. For an account of his quarrel 
with Camden, see D’Israeli’s Quarrels of Authors. } 





Replies. 
SCOTT AND THE “ WAVERLEY NOVELS.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 371.) 


The question which has been raised through the 
medium of “N. & Q.,” relative to the assistance 
given to Sir Walter Scott in the composition of 
the Waverley Novels, is one of the most important 
that has yet been mooted in your interesting 
pages. Literary persons wait with impatience for 
the appearance of the information which Mr. 
Francis Batiantyne believes he may be able to 
afford us in about a fortnight, proving a negative 
to the acute suggestions and presumptions of 
Mr. W. J. Fitz-Parricx. This information, it 
is hoped, may not be longer delayed than the 
period stated ; but, in the mean time, it may be 
well to say, that the subject includes a far more 
extended prospect than the settlement of author- 


| ship; for if the circumstances detailed by Mr. 
| Frrz-Parrick are not explained by irrefragable 


evidence, not only is the late Sir Walter guilty of 
literary deception, but he lies under the odium of 
robbing a brother of his laurels, appropriating the 
wreath to the adornment of his own brow, and 
of abusing the public confidence by one of the 
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grossest falsehoods ever deliberately uttered by 
mortal man. 

To show that this last issue is in the balance, 
let us examine Sir Walter’s own words, when, on 
Feb. 23, 1827, he announced on the previous in- 
vitation of Lord Meadowbank, that the “ Great 

Jnknown” was no less than Sir Walter Scott. 
After saying that the secret had been communi- 


[Nov. 17. 1855. 


Dumfries Courier, with a note of the history of 
Helen Walker, on which was founded the tale of 
The Heart of Mid Lothian; which note was made 
by Mrs. Scott, long before that series of The 
Tales of my Landlord had been announced. 

These coincidences are undoubtedly curious, 
both occurring in the year 1820: but how far 
they can be trusted in the face of Sir Walter's 





cated to more than twenty people, and had been | 


remarkably well kept, he observed : 

“ T have now to say, however, that the merits of these 
works, if they had any, and their faults, are all entirely 
imputable to myself. Like another Scottish criminal of 
more consequence, one Macbeth : 

“* J am afraid to think what J have done; 
Look on’t J dare not!’ 

“ J have thus unbosomed myself, and I know that my 
confession will be reported to the public. I mean, then, 
seriously to state, that when J say J am the author, I mean 
the total and undivided author. With the exception of 
quotations, there is not a single word that was not derived 
Srom myself, or suggested in the course of my reading.” 


Let us ponder on this expression. If the 
“Wizard of the North,” as Sir Walter has been 
appropriately called, was, after all, the master of 


only a portion of his presumed power, his name | 


can only henceforth be associated with Chatterton 


and the fabricator of the Rowley poems, with | 


Ireland and the perpetrator of the Shakspeare 
forgeries ! J. WoppERsPoon. 


Norwich. 





In corroboration of the opinion put forth by 
W. J. Frrz-Parrick, that Sir Walter Scott did 
not write, or was not the author of all the Waver- 
ley Novels, reference may be made to a strong 
assertion made in 1820, in two articles on Sir 
Walter in the Zondon Magazine. In the first 
(p. 115.) it is said: 

“The fact is, that these works were written by a near 


relative of Sir Walter Scott; they were severally sent to 
him by that relative in an unfinished state for revision, 


correction, and methodising. Nearly the whole of the | 


poetry is his own composition, as well as many of the 
descriptions. . . . These facts were communicated by the 
real author of the novels to a colonel in the army, who is 
well known, and eminently respected for the gallantry of 
his services, the powers of his mind, and the extent and 
depth of his erudition.” 

In a second article (p. 381.) appears the follow- 
ing statement : 

“ From the interest which has been excited in conse- 
quence of our remarks, although we cannot at present 
justifiably mention any other names, we feel no hesita- 
tion in gratifying the curiosity of our readers by inform- 
ing them, that Mrs. Scott, formerly Miss M‘Culloch, the 
lady of Thomas Scott, Esq., Paymaster to the 70th regi- 
ment, at present in Canada, is the writer of these novels, 
and not Mr. Thomas Scott himself, as lately erroneously 
stated in the daily papers.” 


In a subsequent number of the same London 


Magazine (p. 555.), appeared an extract from the 
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public declaration of his own sole authorship, is 
| a question not easy to determine. F.C. H. 
| 
| 





ON DRYING BOTANICAL SPECIMENS. 
(Vol. xii., p. 346.) 


Unskittep is not sufficiently explicit in his 
Query, especially as to leguminous plants, most of 
which may be prepared with but little trouble. 
Biotting-paper, or coarse sugar-paper, will, with 
| proper care, serve for the drying of most plants ; 
| but the process should be hastened by the aid of 

heat. Warm the blotting-paper, using it in thick 
| masses, say a dozen sheets, between every pair of 
| specimens ; press the whole moderately by means 
of straps, weights, or a press made for the pur- 

ose, and place them in a slow oven. After some 
ours, remove them, place them in fresh paper, 
~ more closely, and submit them again to heat. 
n this manner plants of a very succulent cha- 





| racter may be successfully prepared. 
Sea-weeds can be dried in the same way; I 
have dried hundreds so, and without serious loss 
of colour. But a quick and more certain method, 
| is to place the wont between folds of dry linen, or 
blotting-paper, and apply a hotjiron, which in- 
stantaneously dessicates them. The great point 
| in all cases is “sudden and quick.” 

Plants which contain resin, as pines for instance, 
are apt to shed their foliage some time after having 
been prepared. This may be prevented by im- 
mersing the specimens in boiling water as soon as 
they are collected. They are then to be dried 
quickly, and not a leaf will crumble off. 

There is one admirable, but little known plan, 
which answers admirably for fungi and tender 
succulents. It is to drop the specimens in their 
fresh state into tin boxes of silver sand, and cover 
them some inches with the same material, shaking 
it well about them, so as to fill up every interstice 
of the place. Then submit the boxes to heat in 
a slow oven for some days; and on removing the 
specimens, the sand will crumble from them, and 
the shape and colour of the fungus will be found 
well preserved, however delicate ; and the speci- 
men so well dried, as to last for years. 

Compound flowers, such as dandelion, are trou- 
blesome to manage, on account of their tendency 
to run to seed while drying. You pack away 
specimens in bloom, and they come out with ripe 
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seeds, which of course fly away at a touch, and 
make their escape from the herbarium. The best 
plan, with such plants, is to gather specimens not 
fully blown. They will become fully blown while 
drying, and remain so for mounting. 

Dried plants are usually mounted with gum ; 
but experience has taught me that no particle of 
gum, or cement of any kind, ought to touch the 
plant; unless it be so fragile, that we have no 
other way of fastening it to the cartridge. Paper 
straps passed over the stems, or even a few stitches 
with needle and thread, are preferable and infi- 
nitely neater. 

Though Unskittep may be aware of the fact, 
he will pardon me mentioning, in conclusion, that 
botanical specimens, however badly dried, may be 
very fairly restored to their! natural shape and 
colour—if not reduced to powder-—by plunging 
them into very hot water. I had occasion lately 
to get some drawings made of plants not at the 
moment accessible, and was compelled to use 
dried specimens. On plunging into hot water, 
they resumed their original shape and colour, 
even to minutest detail, though they had been 
dried and mounted at least ten years. 

I cannot hope for more space, or I would offer 
some further hints. I have treated of this sub- 
ject very fully in my little book, Brambles and 
Bay Leaves; and also in No. 48. of the Home 
Companion. Surrcey Hreserp. 


The only paper that preserves the colour of 
botanical specimens, is sold by Newman, 9. Devon- 
shire Street, Bishopsgate. I have used it for six 
years; and the colours of my specimens are as 
vivid as when the plants were living. From Mr. 
Newman's advertisement, it appears that this 
paper is recommended by Sir William Hooker, 
Mr. Babington, and other botanists. EXPErs. 





RICHARD FURNEY, ARCHDEACON OF SURREY. 
(Vol. xi., p. 205.; Vol. xii., p. 95.) 

I consider it one, and that not the least useful, 
of the purposes of your valuable miscellany, to 
correct the errors where they have occurred, or 
to supply notices of eminent persons for biogra- 
phical dictionaries. It has appeared to me a sin- 
gular omission, that I could nowhere find any 
memoir of the above gentleman except what has 
appeared in your work. It is true he is casually 
mentioned and quoted by Fosbrooke, in his His- 
tory of Gloucester, London, 1819, folio; and by 
Mr. George Worrall Counsel, in his History of the 
City of Gloucester, 1829, 12mo.; but both these 
gentlemen, who have drawn very largely upon 
the documents furnished them by Mr. Furney, 
have made tlre most scanty acknowledgments of 
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the abundant information they had received. Dr. 
Richard {Willis, when Bishop of Gloucester in 
1714, was acquainted with Mr. Furney’s family ; 
and while he occupied that see, the Rev. Mr. 
Furney was appointed Master of the St. Mary de 
Crypt Grammar School, in Gloucester. The 
bishop was translated, in 1721, to Salisbury, and 
in 1723, to Winchester. Soon after the latter 
date, Mr. Furney rendered great assistance to 
Thomas Hearne, the eminent antiquary, on a 
point which had much puzzled him respecting the 
Abbey of Romsey, Hants, in Langtoft’s Chronicle, 
viz. : 
“ The abbey of Rumeye he feffed richely, 
With rentes fulle gode and kirkes of pris, 
He did ther in of nunnes a hundreth ladies. 


Edwy Rex. 


Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, vol. i. p. 35. 


The number of nuns being large, Hearne sus- 
pected it to be a mistake; and to clear up the 
difficulty, he says: “ I wrote to my learned friend 
Mr. Richard Furney, and was convinced by his 
researches that there were not fewer.” ‘Through 
the kindness of Bishop Willis*, he was collated to 
the Archdeaconry of Surrey, May 31, 1725; he 
was preferred to the rectory of Houghton, Hants, in 
July, 1727, and to that of Cheriton, in the same 
county, in July, 17297, and he was also pre- 
sented to the rectory of Long Leadenham, Linc., 
in 1729.{ Besides the notices of him by your 
correspondents, I would beg leave to refer to a 
very interesting letter of his in Cole’s MSS., 
vol. xl. pp. 40, 41., dated Jan. 25, 1743-4, in the 
British Museum ; and also to a letter of Browne 
Willis to Dr. Ducarel, dated five years after his 
(Furney’s) death, speaking of the bequests he had 
made to the Bodleian Library § (Additional MSS., 
Brit. Mus., 15,935., art. 90.), which I subjoin : 


“We have had at Oxford vast acquisitions of late. 
Mr. Furney, archdeacon of Surrey, a native of Gloucester 
city, had made great collections of Gloucester city and 
county. He was a great acquaintance and correspondent 
of mine; and I was very instrumental in his studying 
venerable antiquity, which I greatly encouraged in him ; 
and so underwent his mother’s displeasure, as she herself 
told me; but she was afterwards reconciled to me, and he 
found a good account in it.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Furney died at his seat in 
the parish of Church-down (vulgd, Chosen) ; con- 
cerning which there is an article in “N. & Q.” 
Vol. xii., p. 341., and was buried at St. Michael's 
church, in the city of Gloucester, where the fol- 





* Dr. Nash, in his Worcestershire, vol. ii. p. 279., greatly 
eulogizes the bishop for providing at Winchester for so 
many of the sons of gentlemen of Worcestershire (his 
native county). 

+ Manning’s Surrey, Introduct., p. 1xxxviii. 

I Political State, vol. xx xviii. p- 387., for October 1729. 
Dr. Willis had been Dean of Lincoln; and it is probable, 
through him Mr. Furney obtained this living. 

§ They are preserved therein, Archiv. C. 
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lowing monumental inscription appears to his 
memory : 

“ Richard Furney, M.A.*, Archdeacon of Surrey and 
Rector of Cheriton, in Hampshire, died February 17, 
1753, aged fifty-eight years.” 


Cheltenham. 


A DIALOGUR IN POITEVIN, 


The dialogue in Vol. xii., p. 264., is not French, 
but Poitevin, and therefore composed in a dialect 
of the Romano-Provengal tongue, still spoken by 
the populace in what was once Southern Gaul. I 
annex, at sight, for the chance of a revisal of my 
attempt, the following extemporary version : 


“ PIERRE. 

Un moulin a eau, toute l’année, 

Nuit et jour, voit tourner la meule; 

C’est toujours la méme quantité de farine, 

Et en meme temps la méme qualité. 

“PAUL. 
Conduis mieux ton argument, Pierre : 
Il est clair que ce moulin cofitterait dix pidces de plus. 
“ PIERRF. 

Dans ce qu’une chose cofite, tu ne considéres point 

Les accidents et les mauvais jours (jours durs) 

Que le loyer d’un moulin & vent entraine. 

* PAUL. 
Jamais nous n’accorderons: adieu! 
D’ailleurs, je ne veux point de belles promesses, 
“ PIERRE. 

Point de promesse, point de marché. 

Quant & moi, je ne veux pas qu’un éventail m’impa- 

tiente (me géne, me pousse & bout).” 

Glossarial notes : — Aiw, old French aiwe, aive, 
eaue, iaue; méie, Italian medaglie, French mailles, 
piéces ; minm, old Spanish miesmo, Spanish mismo, 
Provencal medesme, old French meisme, in Be- 
thius smetessme, Latin semetipsimus ; lei, old insu- 
lar French-Norman layée, laie, léh, Welsh Uech, 
stone, flag; r’si, vieux Francais resou, recu, pris, 
de la forme surannée resouvre, resouvvir, RESOU; no 
n'toum'ron nin d’akiier, nous ne tomberons point 
d'accord ; plinn, vieux Frangais plevine, caution, 
promesse ; cho#, old French choe, choue, market 
(in the sense of bargain) ; routt, Italian rosta, fla- 
bellum, éventail, the sails of a windmill. 

No philologist, who knows how scanty the 
written relics of Poitou’s quaint doggerel rhymes 
are, would conscientiously warrant every word of 
such a translation. Your learned correspondents 
will, of course, remember the renown of William 
Count of Poitou, a crusader, and almost the ear- 
liest Provencal troubador chieftain, poet, or finder 
who rocked the cradle of Europe's infant muse, 
1090. He flourished in an age when provin- 


* He was of Oriel College, and M.A. June 27, 1718. 
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cialism was in the ascendant, and cordial under- 
standing scarcely possible among the suspicious 
and half-civilised neighbour-nations of the future 
France. It was this William who told the world, 


| in a soul-stirring song, that “ never should ‘ Nor- 
3. | 








man’ or ‘Frenchman’ darken the threshhold of 
his hostel.” Such illiberal times, however “ good 
and old,” will, let us hope, not soon return. I 
remember also a controversial lampoon relative to 
Soubise, a Protestant, one of the noble sons, if I 
mistake not, of the immortal Renaut IT., Vicomte 
de Rohan, 1586—1642, composed in the Poitevin 
dialect. 
With regard to a dictionary or grammar of this 
particular jargon, my information is null. 
Grorce MEtivrer. 
Le Hurel, St. Martin’s, Guernsey. 





READY RECKONERS. 
(Vol. xii., p. 4.) 

I beg to bring to Proresson De Moraan's 
notice, another book belonging to this class, en- 
titled : 

“ Enchiridion Arethmeticon ; or a Manual of Millions: 
or Accounts Ready Cast up. To shew suddenly thereby 
the True Value of any Commodity, at any Price whatso- 
ever. Small 8vo. London, E. Cotes, 1670.” 

The compiler of this Manual was one “ Richard 
Hodges,” described elsewhere as “a school-master, 
dwelling in Southwark, at the Middle-gate, within 
Mountague Close.” My edition, it will be seen, 
is not the original, which was published at least 
twenty-one years before; for at the end of the 
author's “ Plainest Directions for the True Writing 
of English,” &c., 1649, I find the Enchiridion 
advertised “to be had of John Hancock.” The 
title seems partly a plagiarism from John Bill, 
and should the Proressor desire to compare 
the one with the other, I shall be happy to send 
it to him for that purpose. Mr. Hodges, expati- 
ating upon the advantages accruing to those who 
possess his “ useful book,” says, 

“ Also, whoever thou be’est that art ingenious, if thou 

diligently perusest this book (forasmuch as al the sums 
thereof are set down after such a decimal manner, as the 
like hath not been don by any heretofore), thou may'st 
plainly percieve, that it is far more useful than may 
conveniently be exprest in writing.” 
And he might have added, either in prose or 
verse; for, according to the fashion of the day, no 
less than three poets stand forward “in laudem 
autoris et operis:” viz., F. Owen, Philomedic ; 
M. I., Philomathematic ; and G. 1., Philomus; from 
which trio it results that the author is a prodigy, 
and that the use of the book is to ensure “ millions 
of profits for his worthy friends.” F 

The compilers of Ready Reckoners usually build 
the merit of their performances upon the time 
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saved for extended temporal advantages ; not so 
Mr. Hodges, who thus spiritually applies the time 
gained : 


“To al such as deal in Accounts, who desire to improov 
their short time to the best advantage, the autor wisheth 
al furtherance. Considering (Christian reader) how short 
our time is, what great caus have we to spare as much 
thereof as possibly we may from our worldly imploiments, 
to the end we may more freely imploy our selvs in the use 
of al holy means for the examining our deceitful hearts, 
and the casting up of aur spiritual accounts (so as thereby 
we may gain the peace of a good conscience, and the as- 
surance of eternal life), and the rather becaus there is 
not only a necessity ly’s upon us for the doing of it; but 
also the work is so great, and the hinderances thereof are 
so many, that when we have don our best, we are but 
unprofitable servants, &c. Thine in the Lord, RicHarp 
Hopees.” 

J. 0. 


“COocK AND PYF.” 
(Vol. xii., pp. 104, 105, 1 


Although, to my mind, Mr. Foss’s Note from 
Knight's Shakspeare, as to the origin of the pro- 
verb, and (probably) of the inn sign also, is 


52 


within. 


sufficiently satisfactory, yet I think the author of 


the original Query will thank me for a corro- 
borative Note from Washington Irving (no mean 
authority “in this branch of literature, so de- 
servedly popular at the present day”*). It occurs 
in that charming description of the Christmas 
dinner (which no native English pen has ever 
surpassed) presided over by that “worthy old 
humourist,” Squire Bracebridge, — 

« The strenuous advocate for the revival of all old rural 
games and holiday observances, and deeply read in the 
writers, ancient and modern, who have treated on the 
subject.” 


On the table — 


“ Were several dishes quaintly decorated, and which had 
evidently something traditional in their embellishments, 
but about which, as I did not like to appear over curious, 
I asked no questions. 
pie, magnificently decorated with peacock’s feathers, in 
imitation of the tail of that bird, which overshadowed a 
considerable tract of the table. This, the squire con- 
fessed, with some little hesitation, was a pheasant pie, 
though a peacock pie was certainly the most authentical ; 
but there had been such a mortality among the peacocks 
this season, that he couid not prevail upon himself to 
have one killed.” ¢ 


* Boar’s Head Tavern, Eastcheap, Sketch Book, Bohn’s 
ed., p. 167. 

+ The peacock was anciently in great demand for 
stately entertainments. Sometimes it was made into a 
pie, at one end of which the head appeared above the 
crust in all its plumage, with the beak richly gilt; at 
the other end the tail was displayed. Such pies were 


served up at the solemn banquets of chivalry, when 

knights-errant pledged themselves to take any perilous 

enterprise, whence came the ancient oath used by Justice 

Shallow, “ by cock and pie ; 
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I could not, however, but notice a | 


Then, in a foot-note of the author's: 

“The peacock was also an important dish for the 
Christmas feast, and Massinger, in his City Madam, gives 
some idea of the extravagance‘with which this, as well as 
other dishes, was prepared for the gorgeous revels of the 
olden times : 

‘ Men may talk of country Christmasses, 
Their thirty-pound butter’d eggs, their pies of carps’ 
tongues, 
Their pheasants drench’d with ambergris ; 
The carcases of three fat wethers bruised for gravy to 
make sauce for a single peacock !’” 

Why should not these savoury viands, in 
common with other creature comforts, have sug- 
gested alluring signs to those “ hostelries ” which 
might have been, perchance, once renowned for 
that particular dish? The “ Pheasant” may 
probably be suggestive of simply sporting asso- 
ciations, and the “Goose and Gridiron” ques- 
tionable, perhaps, in its symbolism; but the 
“ Punchbowl,” and the “ Rummer,” the “ Ox- 
body ” (a still existing sign in Gloucester), and 
the classic old “Boar's Head” in Eastcheap 
itself, most certainly smack of the good cheer 
BrookTHoRPE. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

Positive Printing. — As several facts of some interest 
upon this subject have presented themselves to me some- 
what prominently, during a rather extensive series of ex - 
periments, I beg to offer a few observations, in the hope 
that they may be of use to some of my photographic con- 
Sréres. Ido not find that proofs produced by development 
of a latent impression are one whit more stable than those 
printed by the ordinary chloride process, provided they 
have both been submitted to a colouring bath, and with- 
out it both are of little or no value. With proper pre- 
cautions, I believe that both are perfectly stable. The 
more a proof is kept to the surface of the paper, the more 
brilliant is the result, while saturating the paper with 
the salting solution tends to produce a deadness and flat- 
ness of eflect extremely unpleasant; hence the superior 
brilliancy of albumenized proofs. The gloss produced by 
albumen is a drawback to its use in many eases, but the 
advantages in other respects compel us to submit to this 
defect generally. I believe, however, that a substitute 
may be found in gum tragacanth (gum dragon), which 
will give the necessary body without the gloss. 

The almost total removal of the free nitrate of silver, by 
washing the proof before coloring, as recommended by Mr. 
SutTron, is a feature of such importance, that it cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon, and the bath of sel d’or for 
colouring, also suggested by that gentleman, is so infi 
nitely superior to all other methods, as to insure its uni- 
versal adoption. Moreover, by its use we are enabled 
entirely to dispense with the abomination of over-printing, 
and [ have also discovered that, after this bath, we can 
send hyposulphite of soda to the “right about” as a 
fixing agent, and use instead liquid ammonia, thus re- 
moving the source of over-sulphurization, and at the same 
time the principal one, of the loss of some good pictures. 
Bromide and chloride of silver are both soluble in am- 
monia, but the iodide is not, hence it is necessary to ex- 
clude iodine and its compounds from the preparation of 
any paper to be fixed by ammonia. This material has 
been before suggested for removing the chloride of silver 
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but, without the gold bath first applied, it unfortunately 
removes the picture itself with it. 

When ammonia is used as a fixing agent, it should not 
be exposed to ordinary daylight at the time of operating, 
as the chloride of silver when dissolved in this menstrum, 
is exceeding susceptible of the actrinic influence. 

I abstain for the present from giving formule, as the 
principles are capable of application to almost any mode 
of proceeding, but shall be happy to furnish them if 
desired. Geo. SHADBOLT. 


Single Stereoscopic Pictures. — Having been allowed to 
express my opinions in “N, & Q.” on the subject of 
stereoscopic angles, perhaps I may be permitted to offer a 
few words on the subject of Mr. Norman’s mode of taking 
single stereoscopic pictures by one lens; and am induced 
to make this request, because, as far as | am capable of 
thinking, those who have mooted the question in “N. & 
«.” have left it unsettled. I consider that Mr. NorMan’s 
method (ingenious as it undoubtedly is) is optically in- 
correct; and am at a loss to understand how two incorrect 
pictures, blended in one, can result in a picture which, 
when seen by one eye, can be “ wonderfully,” or even 
satisfactorily, stereoscopic. If I rightly comprehend the 
method proposed by Mr. NorMay, it is this: there are 
two apertures, 24 inches apart, in a piece of wood or other 
material, placed before one lens, through which the 
pictures are received and blended in one, which is the 
picture taken. This picture, I have said, is optically in- 
correct; and, I believe, the following experiment will 
show that it must be so. Let there be a row of six 
columns, at 12 feet apart, numbered 1, 2, 3, &c., beginning 
at the left hand. Now, the light from these columns, in 
its passage through the lens, will be more and more re- 
fracted as it approaches the outsides of the lens: conse- 
quently, in the picture produced by the aperture on the 
left side, the columns 1 and 2 will be nearer together than 
5 and 6; whilst in that at the right, 1 and 2 will be wider 
apart than 5 and 6, so that two pictures, incorrect 
throughout their whole range, will be blended together in 
one. 

That such must be the case, any one who understands 
the nature of a lens, and who can draw a very simple 
diagram, can satisfy himself. 

This being the true state of the case, I am at a loss to 
understand how such a jumble (for such it is) can pro- 
duce, when seen with either one or both eyes, stereoscopic 
effect —or, I would rather say, satisfactory stereoscopic 
effect. 

If the passage of light through a lens be considered, it 
will be evident that no single lens can produce two cor- 
rect pictures; and that, therefore, Mr. Norman's method 
must, as an optical necessity, fail. It is also equally 
clear that two lenses, 2} inches apart, must be used, if 
two correct pictures are to result. But, whether such 
pictures could be superposed, is a question, the answer 
to which, I should incline to believe, must be no. Then 
there remains another question (and a most interesting 
one it is), would the two correct pictures so blended pro- 
duce due stereoscopic effect ? T. L, Mererrr. 

Maidstone. 








Replies to Minor Queries. 

Round Towers of Kerry (Vol. xii., p.345.).— 
A letter appeared in “ N. & Q.” of the 3rd inst., 
signed R. H., who, I presume, lives not one 
hundred miles from Trinity College here, in refer- 
ence to an old book on the Round Towers of Kerry, 
which appeared in a recent catalogue of mine, and 
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which I only sold a few days since. R.H. seem- 
ingly doubts the existence of this book, but the 
purchaser, if he thinks it worth while, can very 
easily remove his doubts. As you gave publicity 
to R. H.’s letter, I trust you will do me the favour 
of publishing this reply. Joun O'Daty. 

Dublin. 

[ We have omitted some passages from this communi- 
cation, as Mr. O’DALcy is clearly under an erroneous im- 
pression as to the question at issue. No one doubts the 
existence of the book catalogued by Mr. O’DALy, nor 
questions the accuracy of the account given by him. But 
it is well known that books occasionally turn up which 
were not printed at the places nor at the times named on 
their title-pages. An inquiry whether the book alluded 
to was not a book of that class, which was the inquiry 
made by our correspondents, conveyed no imputation on 
Mr. O’Daty. Mr. O’DAcy has also overlooked the fact, 
that the doubts expressed by R. H. are shared by that 
accomplished antiquary, the Rev. James Graves, of Kil- 
kenny. It is to be hoped, for the interest of antiquarian 
literature, that Mr. O’DALy will bring the question under 
the notice of the gentleman who purchased the book 
and who, under the circumstances, we cannot doubt will 
take such steps as he may think desirable for establishing 
the genuineness of this remarkable volume. 

These remarks were in type when we received a second 
letter from Mr. O’Datry, to which the preceding para- 
graph is an answer, — Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


Dr. Broxholme (Vol. xii., pp. 303, 853.).— The 
following extract, from the Life of Dr. George 
Cheyne (Oxford, 1846, p. 88.), supplies some par- 
ticulars respecting Dr. Broxholme which are not 
mentioned by Dr. Monk (p. 353.) : 

“Noel Broxholme was born in the year 1686; ad- 
mitted a king’s scholar at Westminster in 1700; elected 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1705; M.A. in 1711; 
elected one of the first of Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling Fel- 
lows in 1715; M.B. and M.D. in 1723; delivered the 
Harveian Oration, which was printed, in 1731; appointed 
Physician to Frederick, Prince of Wales, in 1734; died 
at Hampton Court in 1748; and left in his will a legacy 
of 5002. for the benefit of four of the king’s scholars at 
Westminster, on their election to the Universities. — 
Nichols’s Liter. Anecd., vol. i. p. 484.; Oxf. Calendar ; 
Catal. of Oxf. Graduates.” 

M. D. 


Yontributors to Defence of Parliament (Vol. xii., 
p- 360.). — First line, at the top of the page, for 
“TQy. Sir Rich. Rice?],” read [Qy. Sir Rich. 
Price ?]. I wish to correct the above very trifling 
error, inasmuch as the conjecture I hazarded as 
to the right reading of the name, to which it is 
appended, is plainly even then sufficiently remote ; 
but it was the only patronimic in any list of the 
Long Parliament that I had access to, that at all 
bore the very slightest resemblance to the name 
in my MS., which, I confess, I was quite at a loss 
to decipher satisfactorily in this instance. The 
Christian name (though not the prefix) corre- 
sponds, it will be seen; but neither “ Powerys,” 
or “ Price,” I fear, correctly renders the original. 
A Sir Rich. Price, however, did sit (for Cardigan- 
shire) in this parliament. 
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It is somewhat remarkable, that there should 
be no perfect or complete roll of the names of the 
members of the Long Parliament in existence. 

The best, undoubtedly (for it is almost the only 
one), is that constructed by Carlyle for his own 
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use, in editing the Cromwell Letters and Speeches, | 


with the third edition of which work it was sub- 


sequently incorporated ; but even that, he admits, 


is most likely “not entirely free from error.” 


Like all his works, however, it is little to say that | 


it is accurate wherever accuracy is attainable ; 
and, whatever its imperfections, it will ever be 
found invaluable for reference. On this account 


alone, I need hardly say, in transcribing an un- | 


doubtedly contemporary, though impertect, and 


only partial, list, L was desirous of giving each 


name with the utmost possible accuracy. 
}’, Kyrrin Lenruan. 
Reform Club, 


“Sundrie Pleasaunte Flowres of Poesie” (Vol. ii., 
p- 463.). — The following letter to the Editor of 
the Brighton Guardian appeared in that journal 
of October 31st : 


“ Dear Sir, — I am often indulged by the sight of the 
Brighton Guardian by a friend in this locality, and I am 
much entertained by its literary intelligence. In looking 
over Notes and Queries, No. 58., Dec. 7, 1850, I find the 
following : 


* Pretended Reprint of Ancient Poetry. —In a book- 
seller’s catalogue (J. Taylor, Blackfriars Road, 1824), I 
find mention of a work entitled Sundrie Pleasaunte Flowres 
of Poesie, newlie plucked from the Hill Parnasse by the 
hand of P.M., and verie goodlie to smelle. It is said to 
have been “Imprynted in London, in the yeare of Our 
Lorde, 1576,” and “ Reprinted by Davidson, 1823.” ‘The 
bookseller’s note records the fact that “ only Two corres 
were reprinted from the original, supposed to be unique.” 
[ do not believe that any work with the above title came 
from the press in the sixteenth century. Query, who was 
the enlightened individual who produced the two copies? 
— Epwarp Risav tt.’ 


“Tam the bookseller who recorded the fact that only 
two copies were reprinted, and I think Dr. Rimbault has 
exceeded the fair bounds of criticism. ‘Thirty years have 
rolled on, and only two copies have appeared. The ‘en- 
lightened’ individual who produced the two copies was the 
Rev. Peter Hall, editor of Bishop Hall’s works, &c., well 
known in the literary world, from whom I purchased it 
with a portion of his library. 
Mr. Davidson, stamped upon the fly-leaf ‘only two 
copies printed.’ This copy I sold to the Honourable 
Thomas Grenville, and it is now in the British Museum 
with his valuable library. The other copy was sold with 
the Rev. Peter Hall’s library by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, the eminent Book Auctioneers in London. 

JAmEs TAYLOR.” 

Newick, October 27, 1855. 

{ Mr. Taylor takes no notice of the graver doubt ex- 
pressed by Dr. Rimbault, namely, whether any such work 
as that stated to be reprinted ever came from the press. 
We have examined the copy in the Grenville Library. It 
consists of seven leaves; and on the back of the title is 
printed “ Peter Hall. Only two copies reprinted from an 
original, supposed to be unique.” The volume contains 


the following pieces: “ Here begynneth y* Blacke Jacke. 
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The respectable printer, | 
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Y° righte merrie and conceited Song 
Promos. Y* Songge of Cassandrae, righte dolefulle to 
rede. A Carol, bryngyng in the Bore’s Head. Ye doleful 
Farewell of y* Royal Lovere. Next untoe is y® Dreame 
which one of Britayne dreamed, wherein he saw a fair, 
courteous Damsil. This, which followeth, is the Inn- 
keeper of Rockeland, writ in Verse. The Auctor to his 
Booke.” The imprint to the old edition is thus given: 
“ Imprynted in London by Lawrence Whitmarsh, this 
19th daye of September, in the year 1576.” Who ever 
heard of Lawrence Whitmarsh among the typographical 
brotherhood ? -— Ep. “N. & Q.”] 


ge of the Clounes of 


Bells of Hedon, §c. (Vol. xii., p. 285.). — 'The 
S. S. Ebor who cast the Hedon bell, probably 
bore the name of Seller. 1 find among my church 
notes, the following bell-inscription from Althorpe 
Church, in the Isle of Axholme: 


“ Gloria in Allisimis Deo, 1714. 
Christopher Garland, ) 
Thomas Heaton, Churchwardens. 
Will. Burn, 
Job Parkinson, 
E. Seller, Ebor.” 

At the time when I copied this inscription I 
made no note as to the part of the bell on which 
the maker’s name was written ; but, if my memory 
does not fail me, it occurred at intervals round 
the bell on a border composed of foliage and bells. 

A list of bell-foundries and bell-founders, with 
the private marks used by the latter, would be 
very useful. Epwarp Peracock. 

Bottesford Brigg. 


American Christian and Surnames (Vol. xii, 
p- 114.). — None of the persons named by 0. ¢. 
were Philadelphians. Ketchum and Cheatum 
were New York lawyers. Preserved Fish was a 
New Yorker, a foundling left upon the steps of a 
Mr. Fish, who adopted him and gave him the 
name Preserved, with reference to that circum- 
stance. He became an eminent merchant and a 
very popular man. On one occasion he showed a 
strong American spirit, which gave great satis- 
faction to the majority of his countrymen. At a 

ublic dinner, about twelve years ago, of the New 
Fork merchants, a toast in honour of Queen 
Victoria was received with cheers, and one in 
honour of the President of the United States 
almost in silence, upon which Mr. Fish got up, 
put on his hat, and retired. 

Return Jonathan Meigs (not Meggs) was Post- 
master-General of the United States about thirty- 
five years ago. He was not a Philadelphian, but 
was, I think, from Ohio. -_ We 

Philadelphia. . 


Locke (Vol. xi., p.326.).—I have to thank 
H. C. C. for his communication; the information, 
however, does not reach the point I had princi- 
pally in view, viz. whose daughter was Frances 
Keene, the wife of Joseph Watkins, grand- 
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daughter of Edmund Keene the younger, and 
Frances Locke ? 

H. C. C. gives the date of John Locke's will 
Sept. 15, 1704 (?). I have it April 11, 1704, 
with a codicil, Sept. 5. following. 

According to the account furnished by H. C. C., 
Anne and Elizabeth Locke, the former wife of 
Jeremy King, and the latter of William Stratton, 
would not be the nieces, but the first cousins, of | 
Jolin Locke the philosopher. 

The name of Kenn should be, I believe, Keene, | 
it is so spelt in deeds I have seen. 

Jeremy Locke (uncle of the philosopher), who 
married Elizabeth Keene, had children baptized 
at Wrington, but whether they lived or not I am 
unable to say. C. J. 


“ Pilam Pedalem,” §c. (Vol. xii. p. 326.).— 
In reply to your correspondent K. P. D. E.'s 
Query, I have to inform him that the entry is 
nothing more than a presentment of William de | 
Welton for misbehaving himself in playing at | 
foot-ball, and other prohibited games. Foot-ball | 
was probably one of the games which were pro- 
hibited by several enactments in the reigns of Ed- 
ward IV. and Henry VII., and of course were in 
force 1 Hen. VILL, the date named by K. P. D. E. 

Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 





King’s Lynn. 


Pila pedalis, being literally Englishised, means 
“ foot-ball,” and as this game was prohibited in 
Scotland by King James II., in 1457, and again in 
1481, by James IV., it may have been an unlaw- 
ful game (jocus illicitus) in England in the time 
of Henry VIIL., some twenty years later on. 
J. Eastwoop. 
“Item, they present and declare that William Welton 
misbehaved himself in playing at foot-ball_ and other un- 
lawful sports.’’ 
For the meaning of pila pedalis, consult the 
English and Latin Dictionary of Littleton. C. H. 


Curll’s “ Corinna” (Vol. xii., p. 277.). — The 
writer of the paper on this lady would perhaps be 
interested to know that a long and entertaining 
memoir of her, written, if I remember rightly, 
from private sources, appeared in Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal about seven or eight years ago. I 
have not the number at hand, but a reference to 
the indexes for the above title would no doubt 
find it. I 

Frome Selwood. 


Sedilia (Vol. xii., p. 344.). — The following 
churches on the Continent have sedilia. In 
Rhenish-Prussia at Marienburg, sedilia on the 
south side; also at Boppard, in the Carmelites’ 
Church, triple sedilia carved in wood, with ca- 
nopies. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in the 
minster, in the Wahlkapelle, on the south side 
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are the remains of sedilia with mutilated canopies. 


At Ratisbon Cathedral the south wall of the sa- 
crarium contains five sedilia. At Augsburg, in 
the Dom, on the south side are three fine equal 
sedilia. At Stuttgard, in the hospital-church, are 
sedilia. In the Dionysiuskirche at Esslingen are 
sedilia of four niches, with tracery above each, all 
in a square head. ‘The Certosa, near Pavia, has 
sedilia. Also at Padua, the S. Maria dell’ Arena 


| has sedilia. 


But there can betno doubt that this is a very 
rare continental feature ; and in most, if not all, 
of the instances named, the sedilia are not used, 
but moveable seats are placed before them. 

G. B. Acwortu also asks if any bishop's thrones 
exist out of England. 

In Augsburg Cathedral, at the end of the apse, 
is an episcopal throne of stone, supported on two 
couchant lions, and raised on several steps. In 
Milan Cathedral, at the end of the apse, is an 
episcopal throne, a stone seat with low arms 
carved in couchant lions. In S. Stephano, at 
Verona, the pontifical stone seat remains at a high 
level. St. Mark’s, at Venice, has the patriarch’s 
throne. In the sacristy of the cathedral at Ra- 
venna is kept the stone pontifical chair, carved 
with the history of Joseph. Again at Torcello, 
Venice, in the cathedral, is an arrangement pro- 
bably unique; the apse is filled with concentric 
stone seats, six in number, rising one above 
another like an amphitheatre; while in the middle 
point, higher than all, is the episcopal chair, raised 
considerably higher than the rest, with stone side 
walls, and a steep separate ascent of thirteen steps 
immediately before it. The back of the episcopal 
chair is of alabaster, beautifully carved, with a 
cross between stars and flowers. The cross is 
covered with interlacing flower-work, with a hand 
in benediction in the centre. The slab is three 
feet one inch high, and twenty-two inches broad. 
The seat is thirteen and a half inches broad, and 
seventeen and a half inches high. It is at the 
latest of the eleventh century. Cerrer. 


Bank Notes for a Million (Vol. xii., p. 366.). — 
Your correspondent D. is weleome to my copy of 
Pen and Ink Sketches of the poets. Perhaps he 
will inform me through your medium to what ad- 
dress he wishes it sent. Iam glad of the oppor- 
tunity of being able to return an oft repeated 
kindness rendered to me by several of your cor- 
respondents. 7 


Odes on St. Cecilia's Day (Vol. xii., p. 305.). — 
I think the general courtesy of the Rev. W. H. 
Havergal, of St. Nicholas Rectory, Worcester, 
will afford your correspondent W. H. Husx much 
interesting, and certainly useful, information re- 
specting the various Odes on St. Cecilia's Day. 
Mr. Havergal has been a collector of everything 
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of that kind, or tending in any way towards the 
illustration of music in general ; and no doubt he 
would greatly facilitate Mr. Husx’s requirements 
by forwarding a list of what he may have of the 
odes in question to “N. & Q.,” with and without 
the music. I am inclined to think he is possessed 
of the most extensive collection, if not all, that 
has been published on St. Cecilia. The subject is 
certainly interesting. C. HaMIrton. 
Pentonville. 


Captain Baillie (Vol. xii., p. 186.).— I felt ex- 
tremely obliged by the interesting particulars 
which you subjoined to my late inquiry relative to 
Captain Baillie and his Works. It was a very 
sufficient answer as to the Captain's personal 
history, but I still hope to receive some informa- 
tion from your correspondents as to the publica- 
tion of his collected Works. Can I be referred to 
any complete list of them? The copy which I 
possess is, I believe, a tolerably complete collection, 
and I should be happy to furnish you with a cata- 
logue of them, if not too large for insertion in your 
pages. Such a list of the engravings would, in- 
deed, be the simplest way of arriving at a complete 
knowledge of all the engravings which belong to 
Captain Baillie’s Works. My copy contains about 
106. 

But, I should wish to ascertain how is it that 
these separate prints are so generally found in the 
catalogues of booksellers, under the uniform title 
of “ Captain Baillie’s Works"? Did the Captain 
himself ever publish them collectively ? Or were 
they thus assembled together by individual and 
separate collectors ? 

These are points familiar, no doubt, to many, 
and I shall feel greatly obliged to receive any 
light on the subject. Devt, anp Scurrt. 


“ Did Edmund Burke write Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
Lectures?” (Vol. xii., p. 325.).—The statement 
made, in Walker's Hibernian Magazine for 1810, 
of Mr. Burke being the author of Sir Joshua's Lec- 
tures, seems entirely corroborated by that given 
in the Memoirs of Burke by Charles M‘Cormick, 
LL. B. (2nd edit., London, 1798). At pp. 91—94, 
96, and 97. it is stated : 

“ We turn our attention to a public discourse delivered 
at the opening of the Royal Academy, a few months be- 
fore, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, but written by Mr. Burke, we 
shall find new reasons to admire the versatility of his 
talents, the almost unbounded expansion of his genius. 

. As the Academy was to be opened on the second of 
January, 1769, with an address from the President, Mr. 
Burke prepared for the task with all the enthusiastic 
ardour which friendship, gratitude, and a noble con- 
sciousness of his equality to the attempt could inspire . . . 
It is not easy to resist the temptation of making larger 
extracts from this wonderful performance, and from the 
other discourses prepared by the same writer, executed in 
the same sty le, and delivered by the President at the an- 
nual distribution of prizes during his continuance in the 
chair. . . . Sir Joshua first made out a sketch of the sub- 
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| 
ject, and furnished such hints as chiefly related to paint- 


ing and sculpture. These Mr. Burke took for his text; 
but did not restrain the effusions of his own genius upon 
any topic arising out of, or naturally connected with 
them. <A copy was then sent to Sir Joshua, who, at his 
leisure, superadded any new ideas that occurred to him; 
and returned the performance, interlined with those fur- 
ther suggestions .. . It must be observed, that Sir Joshua 
himself was very willing to encourage the idea of his 
being under an obligation of that sort to Dr. Johnson, 
with a view, no doubt, of diverting conjecture from his 
real assistant. ‘ Whatever merit,’ says he, speaking of 


| his discourses, ‘they have, must be imputed in a great 








measure to the education which I may be said to have 
had under Dr. Johnson. I do not mean to say he con- 
tributed even a single sentiment to them, but he qualified 
my mind to think justly.’ . . . Sir Joshua died on 23rd 
Feb., 1792, . . not forgetting to give Mr. Burke a strong 
proof of his liberal and sincere regard. He cancelled a 
bond for two thousand pounds he had lent to Mr. Burke, 
and added to that favour a bequest of two thousand 


pounds more,” 
G. N. 


Bacchanalian Rules. —'The version of these 
Latin lines, to which I have been accustomed, 
varies from those given (Vol. xii., p. 335.) in the 
last line: 

“ Si bene commemini, cause sunt quinque bibendi, 

Hospitis adventus, presens sitis, atque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut quelibet altera causa.” 

The following translation is said to have been 
by the celebrated Dean Aldrich: 

“ There are, if I do rightly think, 
Five reasons why a man may drink: 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest you should be by and by, 
Or any other reason why.” 


J. G. 


Oxon. 


Portrait of Andrew Marvell (Vol. xii., p. 243.). 
— The painter’s name of the portraits of Andrew 
Marvell is not given in any known list of engraved 
British portraits. Thomas Hollis, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, F.R.S., had a portrait of Marvell painted in 
the year 1660, engraved by Cipriani. Mr. Net- 
tleton, governor of the Russia Company, had an 
— portrait of the same remarkable man ; 
and there is another in the library of the British 
Museum. Is the one in the possession of J. W. 
of Dublin a fourth painting. M. J. 


I 

Mytens the Painter (Vol. xii., p. 264.).— Sun- 
SCRIBER is informed, that this artist was born at 
the Hague in the year 1636; that he went to 
Italy when still very young, from whence he re- 
turned to his native place in the year 1664; and 
died there in the year 1688, aged fifty-two, never 
having been married. An OnicinaL SunscRIBER. 


Poesies on Wedding Rings (Vol. xii., pp. 113. 
194.).— On the ring given by Henry VIII. to 
Anne of Cleves, were inscribed the words, “ God 
send me well to kepe,” in allusion to the fate of 
Anne Boleyn. CrrYRer. 
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Double Christian Names (Vol. xi., p. 433.).— 
In the Testamenta Eboracensia, vol. i. p. 180. 
(Surtees Society’s publication), under the date 
1392, we find Matilda Uxor Willielmi Benetson 
Marschall ; aud that there can be no mistake that 
the third name is a surname, in another part of 
the will she speaks of her husband as William 
Marschall. Amongst the legatees occurs the name 
of John de Newton Marschall; this is, I think, 
the earliest instance of two Christian names to be 
met with in England. The name of Benetson 
probably was given to the eldest son, to perpetuate 
the fact of his descent from Benet (?). ‘The De 
Newton of the other son was probably a local 
name, but it is a singular instance, I imagine, of 
such a name occurring between the Christian and 
surname. Wa. Denton, 


“ Xdict,” or “ ydict” (Vol. xii., p. 304.). — The 
true reading, most likely, is p'dict, an abbreviation 
of predictus, “aforesaid.” By a person not much 
acquainted with old manuscript contractions, the 
abbreviated form of “ pre” might very easily be 
mistaken for x, or y. J. Eastwoop. 


Mail, in the phrase “ Black Mail” (Vol. xii., 
pp. 224. 275.). — The Old Norse, or Icelandic mal 
(compare Fr. maille; Ital. maglia ; Span. malla ; 
Belg. malie ; Dan. malle), amongst its variety of 
meanings, denotes a clasp, brace, ring, buckle, or 
holdfast, whence our coat of mail, that is, such 
body-armour of rings or mascles as was worn 
about the period of the Conquest. The same 
word occurs in Welsh, with the signification of 
money, cash; and in both the Persian and Armoric 
with that of such wealth as is acquired by the strong 
hand. The Old Norse verb melia, mélva, mola, 
mylia, again, is tov bruise, bray, batter, or strike 
down. ‘There is another nearly allied expression 
in the same venerable language, viz. mala (com- 
_ Dan. male; Germ. mahlen; A.-S. myl, pulvis; 

I. G. malan; Welsh malu; Pers. maliden; Heb. 
mol, malal; Gr. yoda»; Latin molare), which 
literally means fo grind, from which expression, 
by the way, we may derive our word maul, and 
the pugilistic term mill. Having its root in the 
same source with mala, we further find the Old 
Norse mylna (A.-S. mylen; Dan. mille; Germ. 
miihle; Gr. wora; Lat. mola), a mill: also miél, or 
mél (Dan. meel; Germ mehi; A.-S. melev, melve ; 
Lapp. malmme), which, with the same meaning as 
attaches to mylna, also signifies corn and flour, 
whence we have, in all probability our term meal. 
To obtain for himself, in his own peculiar fashion, 
grist for his mill, the Highland cateran came down 
upon the homesteads of his lowland neighbours ; 
and thus originated that system of forced tribute 
which acquired the name of blackmail. I may 
add that Old Norse méli is a compact or paction. 

Vu. Matruews. 


Cowgill. 
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Edition of Montaigne (Vol. xii., p. 303.— 

“ Cette édition, assez bien imprimée, est une copie peu 
correcte de celle de Paris, Christ. Journal, en 3 vols. in-12., 
sous la méme date. La seule amélioration qu’on y re- 
marque, c’est une table analytique générale des matitres, 
placée & la fin du 3° volume, et avantageusement sub- 
stituée aux trois tables particuliéres de l’édition de Paris.” 
— Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, vol. iii. p. 434. (Paris, ed. 
1843.) 

“Adueus. 

Dublin. 


“ Isolated” (Vol ix., p. 171.).— This word oc- 
curs in the Rev. C. Morris's 7'ranslation of Lava- 
ter’s Physiognomy, edition of 1797, vol. iii. p. 170. : 

“Remark well, 1 beseech you, the word isolated. If | 
am asked what I understand by an idiot, I answer that it 
is an isolated person, who acts without having an object.” 

The word “ isolated” is not in Sheridan's Dic- 
tionary. Bar-roint. 

Philadelphia. 


The Sarmati (Vol. xii, p. 341.).— Many years 
have elapsed since I was at school, but it was then 
the fashion to use “ Punica fides,” and not “ Greca 
fides” (as your correspondent A. G. (1) insinuates), 
for “ nulla fides,” or something equivalent. I am 
the more impressed with the fact by the following 
epigram, penned at the time : 

“ Why a Pun to define do you make so much pother? 
’Tis but to say one thing, while meaning another : 
And the truth of the meaning the way to decide is, 

By rememb’ring its origin, ‘ Pun-ica Fides.’” mi 


“ He equalled all but Shakspeare here below x 


(Vol. xii., p. 204.). — In Campbell's Pleasures of 


Hope, part 1., near the end, occur the lines, — 


“Or, warm with fancy’s energy, to glow, 
And rival all but Shakspeare’s name below.” 
W. H. Wutss. 
Bristol. 


Absorbent Paper (Vol. xii., p. 87.).— 1 do not 
know whether old receipts are good for much, but 
in turning over the leaves of an old book I find 
the following, which I forward; let it be taken 
* quantum valeat :” 

“ To make bad paper bear ink in some reasonable manner. 

“ Rub your paper with the fine powder or dust of rosen 
and sandrach mingled in equal parts, before you write 
therewith. Note, that you must tie the powder hard in 
rag of lawn or cambrick, and therewith rub the paper 
thoroughly well. This is a necessary secret for students, 
whereby they may note in the margents of their books if 
the paper should happen to sink, which is an especial 
fault in many of our late year-books.” — Sir Hugh Plat’s 
Jewel House of Art and Nature, p. 43. 1653. 

J. R. M., M. A. 


“ Senna,” or “ Cennus” (Vol. xii., p. 248.).— 
Ma. F. Crosstex has there given us the deriva- 
tion from the Irish, of the names of certain of the 
deities of Rome. ‘The Romans certainly had those 
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names direct from the Etruscans, and so, if your 
correspondent’s derivations are just, they tend to 
prove that the Etruscans were of the same race 
with our brethren of Ireland. I have long thought 
this probable, and perhaps Mr. C. will help to 
settle the matter by telling me whether the very 
common Etruscan senna or cennus has any mean- 
ing, and what, in the Trish language. It oceurs 
in the words Porsenna, Rasenna, Dercennus, Me- 
zentius, or Misenus (for those two words are cer- 
tainly identical), and in others too numerous to 
mention. E. West. 


other notices of this extraordinary office, may be 
added the following, which shows that it was 
necessary even in the metropolitan cathedral : 


“ For who can abide a scuruie peddling poet to plucke 
a man by the sleeue at euerie third step in Paules Church- 
yard, and when hee comes in to suruey his wares, there’s 
nothing but purgations and vomits wrapt up in wast 
paper ? 

“It were verie good the dog whipper in Paules would 
haue a care of this in his unsaverie visitation euerie Sater- 
day, for it is dangerous for such of the queen's liedge 
people as shall take a viewe of them fasting.” 
Pennilesse, Shaksp Soc. Ed., p. 87. 

If any inference may be drawn from the pas- 
sage, it seems that the duty was confined to clear- 
ing the cathedral of dogs once a week preparatory 
to Sunday. J.R. M., M.A. 


Sir Cloudesley Shovel (Vol. 
Vol. xii., pp. 54. 134.).— In 

“ A Consolatory Letter written to the Lady Shouell, 
on the Surprising and Calamitous Loss of her Husband 
and Two only Sons. By G. C. (Gilbert Crokatt), M.A,, 
and Rector of Crayford, 1708,” 


xi, pp. 184. 514. ; 


occurs the following : 
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seen), but without much success 
the mystery (?) of its composition. Without seek- 
ing for any recondite ingredients in the recipe, 
may we not suppose it possible that the meat was 
boiled, or stewed, with barley; and the whole, 
fluid as well as solid, served up together at the 
Lacedxemonian common table? Barley contains 
considerable nutriment, and may have been used 
by the Spartans for other purposes than as bread ; 
but when boiled, it turns the liquor black; on 
which account, all cooks, who deserve the appel- 
lation, pour off the first water and add fresh. 


in elucidating 


" cs | This fact might not have been known to the 
Dog Whippers (Vol. x., p. 188.).— To the | 


aes Pic ree 


Lacedemonians; but if it was, it would have 
accorded best with their system to disregard such 
superfluous niceties, Artnur Ilussey. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


It has often been matter of surprise to us, that in these 
days, when so many of our olden poets are reprinted, no 
publisher has been found to give us the works of Michael 
Drayton, whose Nymphidia may, for its playful fancy, 
be justly placed side by side with The Midsummer Night's 
Dream. We are glad, however, to sce it announced that 
Mr. Collier is now engaged in editing the poetry of this 
great contemporary of Shakspeare. ‘The work could not 
be in better hands, and we shall look with impatience for 
its appearance. 

Combining in himself the apparently anomalous quali 
fications of a skilful antiquary, and a good musician, Mr. 
Chappell is pre-eminently fitted for the task to which he 
has devoted the attention of so many years, namely, that 
of giving his countrymen a history of their popular music 
worthy of the subject. The volumes in which Mr. Chap- 
pell published the first-fruits of his researches into the 
history of our national songs, and the melodies to which 


| they were sung, have long been out of print, and a new 


“ It may be here expected that some account should be | 


given of the life of the renouned Admiral Shouell, and of 
his two sons-in-law. As to the admiral, he was born in the 
year 1650, in the county of Norfolk, of an ancient family, 
chiefly considerable for loyalty and plain downright 
honesty, which was therefore natural and hereditary to 
Sir Cloudesly. Nor was it inconsiderable for estate; 
though that was lessened by their faithful adherence to 
King Charles the First, of ever blessed memory. How- 
ever, the good old gentlewoman, Sir Cloudesley’s mother, 
being still alive, enjoys no contemptible competency ; 
which has been transmitted for many years from father 
to son in the family, and being by her son redeemed from 
some incumbrances, was by his natural affection con- 
tinued entire to his mother.” 


The margin has — 
“ The great design of this, is to correct some mistakes 
and false stories concerning Sir Cloudesly’s birth and 


education,” 
S. R. P. 


Lacedemonian Black Broth (Vol. i., passim).— 
This subject is repeatedly alluded to in the first 
volume of “N, & Q.” (which I have only now 
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edition of them anxiously looked for. That want is at 
length in the course of being supplied. We have now 
before us the first four Parts of the Popular Music of the 
Olden Time: a Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and 
Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Music of England, 
with short Introductions to the different Periods, and Notices 
of the Airs from Writers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries ; with a Short Account of the Minstrels; by W. 
Chappell, F.S.A. In these four parts (the entire work 
will occupy sixteen) we have upwards of ninety of the 
earliest English Melodies, treated in a style to delight the 
antiquary by the vast amount of curious illustration 
brought to bear upon their history; and to gratify the 
musician by the tasteful and appropriate manner in which 
they have been harmonised by Mr. Macfarren. Are we 
not then justified in prognosticating, that Mr. Chappell’s 
Work will find its way into every English home where 
the fine old stirring melodies of our country are listened 
to with delight ? ‘ 

Glasgow has always been famous for its punch — and 
perhaps, as a consequence, for the number and variety of 
its social fraternities. ‘These have now found a chronicle 
in a goodly octavo volume, entitled Glasgow and its 
Clubs, or Glimpses of the Condition, Manners, Characters, 
and Oddities of the City during the past and present Cen- 
tury, by John Strang, LL.D. It would be doing great 
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injustice to Dr. Strang’ 's work to consider it merely as an 
amusing record of the v 
good companionship in Glasgow has called into existence 
at different times. Intermixed with much that is most 
amusing and gossipping, Dr. Strang gives us many pic- 
tures of the social condition of G lasgow at various periods, 
which exhibit, far more vividly than any regular history 
could do, its progress from what little more than a cen- 
tury since was but a small quiet town, and is now one of 
the most important commercial cities of the Empire. 

looks Recetvep. —Agamemnon the King. A Tragedy, 
from the Greek of E ‘schylus, by William Blew, M.A. A 
very spirited version, translated with “an unlicentious 
freedom,” which is well vindicated by Mr. Blew in his 
long and interesting preface. 

Specimens of Greek Anthology, translated by Major 
Robert Guthrie Macgregor. These translations from that 
storehouse of graceful thoughts, the Greek Anthology, 
furnish another proof of the scholarship now happily so 
frequent among the officers of both “ Services.” 

The Tenants at Tinker’s End. Another of the series of 
ulmirable tales issued by Parker of Oxford, under the 
title of Tules for the Young Men and Women of England. 

A Ws adbook to the Marine Aquarium, containing prac- 
tical Instructions for Construc 0 hing, and Main- 
taining a Tank, and for Collecting Plants and Animals, by 
Pp. A.L.S. Mr. name is a sufficient 
voucher for the manner in which the management 
of a marine aquariam is explained in this little half- 
crown volume. Thanks to Mr. Gosse’s instructions, and 
to Mr. Lloyd's energy, in establishing a means of supply- 
ing marine animals, sea-weeds, &c., the seaside is trans- 
ferred to our fireside, and we may study at our leisure 
2 most interesting branch of natural history, 
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